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THE BIGHT OF TRANSLATION AND KEP BODUCING ILLUSTRATIONS I8 RESERVED. 


THE NEUTRALITY DISCUSSION. 

We daresay Lord Granville is pretty well satisfied by this 
time that dabbling in humanitarianism is a dangerous thing— 
in connection with so utterly inhumane a business as war, 
at all events. A glimmering of the same truth is also 
beginning to dawn upon some of our contemporaries who 
were loudest in the cry for ‘‘ humanising the war,’ as they 
were pleased to phrase it. We respect the fecling which 
prompted thi cry, and we admit that the failing leant to 


this simple reason—that, from its very nature, war cannot 
be humanised. It is essentially a cruel and destructive affair ; 
and perhaps the more cruel and the more destructive 
it is, the shorter will be its duration and the less frequent 
its recurrence. It was fancied by some that by prohibit- 
ing the trade in arms our Government might have helped 
to bring the existing contest to an earlier conclusion; but 
that could only have been done at the expense of one of the 
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Others, again—and among them not a few writers in the 
' London press who saw the difliculty of changing our policy 
| while the war was going on—yet argued, in the interest, as 
they supposed, of humanity, that after peace was concluded 
' a modification of international law ought to be made, so as to 
hinder as much as possible, if not altogether to suppress, the 
trade in arms and other warlike material. But Count 
Bernstorff has apparently convinced even these kindly 
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dispositioned gentlemen that any step in the direction of 
strengthening belligerents and taking their proper work off 
their hands and throwing it upon neutrals, would be a 
blunder. We were of that opinion all along, and are glad to 
find our brethren of the daily press coming round to our 
way of thinking. 

In his last despatch Lord Granville, as is generally ad- 
mitted, has completely closed the discussion by putting his 
opponent out of court. But, to our mind, Count Bernstorti 
never was in court, never had a case to argue. ‘The only 
point on which Earl Granville had any difficulty in answer- 
ing his opponent was of his own creation, and emanated, like 
the mistaken philanthropy of our contemporaries, from the 
innate courtesy and kindliness of his nature. Lord Granville 
received complaints from Count Bernstorff as to certain 
alleged cases of exportation of arms to France; he made 
inquiries as to the grounds of those complaints; he reported 
the results of his inquiries; and he thereby afforded to 
Count Bernstorff a certain degree of warrant for assuming, 
not that his complaints were true, but that he had a right 
to complain: just as our ultra-humane contemporaries, by 
arguing that the freedom of neutrals should be curtailed 
and the rights of belligerents extended, induced the North 
German Ambassador to propose that such changes should be 
made at once, that the new rules should be immediately 
acted upon—to the manifest advantage of his own country 
and the equally manifest disadvantage of her adversary. 

Lord Granville now explains that all he did in the matter 
of Count Bernstorff’s complaints was prompted by courtesy 
and a desire to show that no real injury was being done to 
Germany ; and the event has proved that the use of blunter 
language would have been more really kind, as well as more 
truly wise and safe. ILis courtesy has only got him into a 
dilemima from which plain speaking would have saved him. 
Had our Foreign Secretary, when Count Bernstorff’s com- 
plaints reached him, at once answered, as he answers now, 
that the trafic in arms and war material was a lawful traflic, 
with the sole exception of sending forth armed ships of war ; 
that no rule of international law forbade it; that it was a 
traflic in which large numbers of her Majesty's sub- 
jects were engaged as their ordinary vocations; that 
her Majesty's Government, therefore, were not disposed 
to interfere with its free exercise, whoever might benefit 
or whoever might suffer thereby; that the only restriction 
on that traflic was the right of belligerents to capture con- 
traband of war in transitu, if they could; and that inquiries 
into particular transactions were consequently unnecessary, 
a great deal of misunderstanding and a still larger measure 
of unfounded irritation would have been avoided. ‘That was, 
in effect, the course pursued by the Government of the 
United States, which boldly declared the lawfulness of the 
trade in war materials, and their determination not to inter- 
fere therewith ; and the result is that, while the Germans 
vituperate England for selling rifles to Frenchmen, which 
she has only done on a comparatively small scale, they have 
not a word to say against the Americans, who have been 
sending arms to France in shiploads. 


The morals to be deduced from this neutrality discussion, 
we take it, are—first, that neutrals should not even listen to 
any proposals from belligerents to restrict neutral freedom : 
second, that all proposals in that direction are dangerous, 
and any admission that such changes are desirable is mis- 
chievous, whether made in time of war or in time of peace ; 
third, that, if any changes in existing law and practice are 
made, they should be in the direction of extending and 
strengthening, not of restricting and weakening, the rights 
of neutrals, and of defining and increasing, not of making 
lighter and more vague, the duties of belligerents ; and, 
fourth, that overstrained courtesy and sentimental humani- 
tarianism are as unwise as they are weak, whereas plain 
speaking and a firm vindication of rights at once command 
respect and ensure freedom of action, We wish mankind 
would neither make war nor deal in war materials ; hut, if 
the one be done, the other will follow as a matter of course ; 
and whatever burdens and inconveniences war may bring in 
its train should be borne by more or less guilty belligerents, 
not by altogether innocent neutrals, That, we hope, will 
be the rule of international law henceforth, seeing that the 
most effectual way of discouraging war is to make it as 
onerous as possible for those who engage in it. We hope 
this discussion will now close. Our Government has amply, 
if somewhat tardily, vindicated its conduct; and as to any 
irritation that may be felt towards us by either or both of the 

elligerents, we must console ourselves under that affliction 
by remembering the proverbial impossibility of pleasing 
everybody. We have tried as a nation to act fairly towards 
both belligerents; and if the Germans persist 
offended with us in consequence, we shall be very sorry, but 
we cannot help it. Much as we esteem the German people, 
and highly as we value their goodwill, we cannot consent to 
violate the rules of fair-play to please even them. 


OVERCROWDING AND DBATH.—At an inquest held by Dr. 
child seventeen months old, the 


in being 


three of which were 


familes of from five to seven The house was in a most filthy con- 


The medical evidence 
showed that the cause of death was effusion of serum in the cavity of the 


chest, accelerated by the foul air of the room in which the child lived, The 
mother said that this was the fifth child she had lost out of eight. The 
Jory found that the child died from effusion of serum in the cavity of the 
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Foreign Jntelligence. 


FRANCE. = ; ; 

The removal of the seat of government from Tours is again | 
spoken of. Montpelier, Toulouse, Limoges, Perigneux, Bordeaux, 
and Clermont-Ferrand are mentioned. oe 

The Government at Tours, in a proclamation notifying the sur- 
render of Metz, say that Marshal Bazaine has committed treason, 
has acted as the agent of the ‘* Man of Sedan,” and his crime is 
beyond even the chastisement of justice. ‘This is the abyss into 
which the country has been plunged by twenty years of Imperial 
corruption. In less than two months 225,000 men have been 
surrendered to the enemy. There must, however, be no capitula- 
tion, and not an inch of territory must be surrendered, French- 
men must prove by deeds that they are able and willing to main- 
tain the honour, independence, and integrity of the country. The 
proclunation is signed by M. Crémieux, M. Gambetta, and M. 
Glais-Bizoin, Another proclamation by M. Gambetta is addressed 
to the French army. The soldiers, he says, have been deceived, 
not dishonoured. No longer betrayed by folly or treason, they 
may now advance under leaders worthy of their confidence, and 
save the country from the implacable fury of the enemy. Having 
denounced the ** treason of Sedan, and the crime of Metz,”? M. 
Gambetta calls upon them to avenge their honour, which is the 
honour of France, When they have restored the country to her 
rank among nations they will remain citizens of a peaceful, free, 
and respected Republic. General Boyer, Aide-de-Camp to Mar- 
shal Bazaine, has published a reply to the charge of treason brought 
forward by M. Gambetta, General Boyer says that Metz capitulated 
**through famine.’’ Marshal Bazaine's brother has written a letter 
to the Moni‘eur protesting against the Marshal being condemned 
unheard. Some of the Tours papers take up the same position ; 
but the other French papers for the most part follow the lead of 
the Government. The Phare de la Loire says that the only effect 
of the infamous treason which has led to the surrender of Metz 
is to supply an additional motive for carrying on the war, so 
that not only the invader, but his traitorous accomplices, may be 
punished. The Phare de la Loire is the most influential paper in 
Brittany. : : 

We learn from Tours that the Government continues to receive 
addresses from the departments and chief towns, approving the 
views it has expressed in connection with the capitulation of 
Metz. The purport of these addresses is that the surrender of 
Metz was an act of shameful treason, but that, so far from being 
discouraged by it, France must take new heart, and continue the 
struggle with increased ardour. Her motto, in fact, must be, war 
to the knife, and no surrender. Most of these addresses come 
from departments not yet threatened by the enemy, 

The Daily News special correspondent at Tours says that, not- 
withstanding the enormous losses France has sustained, the towns 
and villages appear as full of strong men as before, and armed 
men are pouring into every town and filling every railway line. 
In a journey he made to Le Mans the whole of his route, he says, 
was “bristling with bayonets.’’ Arms did not appear scarce, 
Men who had no chassepots had remingtons or sniders. The 
levy en masse was taking place in the departments he passed 
through. 

ge ae Bouet de Villaumez has resigned the command 
of the Northern Squadron on account of ill-health, and his suc- 
cessor has been appointed. 

ITALY. 


The King is expected to go to Rome about Nov. 16. It is 
believed that he will reside, not at the Quirinal, but at the Palazzo 


| immediately, and two magistrates exiled; that Tien. 


Barberini. 

The Italian press laws have been introduced at Rome with some 
important mokiboatlens: Attacks and insults directed against the 
Pope and the Envoys of foreign Powers to the Holy See are 
assimilated to those against the King and Envoysaccredited by him; 
and the provisions of the penal laws against. the press are declared 
to be inapplicable to printed documents emanating from the Pope 
or from the ecclesiastical offices established for the exercise of the 
spiritual power. Another decree assimilates the person of the 
Pope to that of the King, as regards the crime of high treason. 


SPAIN. 

The election of the Duke of Aosta to the Spanish throne seems 
to be almost certain, Italy, Prussia, Austria, and England have 
already notified their assent to the Duke's candidature, and the 
majority of the Cortes is reported to be also favourable to it. 


PORTUGAL. 

The rageeg of the Marquis Sa de Bandiera has resigned, and 
the Bishop of Vizeu has formed a new Ministry, composed as fol- 
lows : Marquis @’ Avila, President of the Council and Minister of 
Public Works ; Senhor Gouveia, Minister of Marine ; Senhor Carlos 
Bento, Minister of Finance; Senhor Moraes Rego, Minister of 
War; Senhor Carvalho, Minister of J ustice ; the Bishop of Vizeu, 
Minister of the Interior, 

GERMANY. 


The negotiations between Northern and Southern 
Versailles are progressing favourably. The King of 
probably assume the title of Emperor of Germany. 

Orders have been given to separate the soldiers from Alsace and 
northern Lorraine, who are regarded as Germans, from the other 
French prisoners, 

According to the Hamburg Corre spondent and the Cologn: 
Gazette, Russia has been authorised by Prussia to assure Denmark 
of the ultimate fulfilment of the article in the Treaty of Prague 
relative to North Schleswig, in the event of Denmark observing 
4 strict neutrality. Hence the “ firm hope’’ expressed by K ing 
Christian in his last speech from the throne, 


AUSTRIA. 
has informed the Italian Cabinet that 
in the Roman question. The Austrian 
Chancellor, it is said, proposes that a conference should assemble, 
in order to settle the guarantees to be offered to the Pope, : 

A motion expressive of s ympathy with France has been intro- 
duced into the Hungarian iet, but the House refused by a large 
majority to discuss it. Count Andrassy, the President, said that 
the Government had observed strict neutrality between the belli- 
gerents, but that they would no longer do so were they to adopt 
this motion. The policy of neutrality had saved the 
from the horrors of war, and there was no need to dé 


that policy. RUSSIA 


A Berlin telegram states that the Czar has sanctioned new 
regulations for accelerating the mobilisation of the Russian army, 
They provide for the calling in of 427,297 men, 170,000 of whom 
come from Poland and the provinces of mixed nationslity be- 
longing to ancient Poland, e 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Democrats have carried the elections in West Vir: 
returning the Governor, a majority of the members of the La 
lature, and all three members to Congress. A Democratic d: 
to Congress has been elected in Dakotah territory, 

Mr. Cox has retired from the Cabinet, and Mr. Columbus 
Delano has assumed the portfolio of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Senators Wilson, of Towa, and Paterson, of New Hampshire 
have been prominently mentioned 4 
mission. 

A conference to establish permanent peace between Spain and 
the South American republics assem led, last Saturday, in 
Washington, Secretary Fish presided, and the Prussian Spanish 
and Chilian Ministers were present, : : 


CHINA, 

Telegrams dated Pekin, Oct. 16, have been recs ived from Mr. 
Wade, vii K iachta, stating that the dec ree on the Vien-'1 
had beeu published; that twenty Chinese were 
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quite safe; that Newchang, perhaps, was uusafe, from thine ben 
brigands; and that he had urged the Chinese Government an 
also the Admiral, to take precautions. The Times’ corres) te ud 
at Tien-Tsin telegraphs, on Oct. 13, as follows ;—«° bhenontine 
Ministers have rejected some of the proposals made by the Chi. 
Government for the settlement of the Tien-Tsin difficulty, 1, 
Wade has been insulted. Foreigners in this city and in Poa, 
are undecided whether to remain during the coming Winter, -"" 


THE WAR, 


M. THIERS'’8 MISSION, 

M. Tu1eRs went into Paris on Sunday, and on the 
day returned and proceeded to Versailles, Apparently, 
he had not an audience of Count Bismarck until the 
(Tuesday), when he visited the Federal Chancellor at noon, ay 
was with him for three hours. On Wednesday the King held , 
military council, at which Count Bismarck was present ; and at 
two p.m. M, Thiers had a second interview with Count Bistuares 
This meeting between the French and German statesine Wits 
arranged for, it will be remembered, with reference to the cone 
clusion of an armistice; but, in a circular dated as lately as 
Friday week, Count Bismarck says :—‘ While it is perfectly Cex) 
that Germany, after the experiences she has had, cannot take the 
initiative in any negotiations, we shall most willingly receive ey, ie 
proposal which may be addressed to us from the French side, and 
which may lead to peace negotiations, and we shall examine then; 
with a serious desire for the re-establishment of peace.” A te... 
gran from Versailles, of Thursday's date, says:—* In Consequence 
of the negotiations which took place yesterday between M. [hi ! 
and Count Bismarck, the latter has offered an armistice of twenty. 
five days, to allow of the general elections being held in France, 
The armistice to be based on the military statu quo as existing oy, 
the day of signature.’’ 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS, 


A battle of some importance, as we learn from official Germay 
despatches, }ias been fought between the besiegers and the gar. 
rison of Paris, This time the troops of Trochu broke out ina 
fresh place, aud began their operations with at least fair promise 
of success. They made a sortie on Friday week in the direction 
of Le Bourget, on the high road to Maubeuge, lying to the north 
of Fort Auberv lliers and the east of St. Denis—exactly at thy 
opposite pole of Paris, so to speak, from the point at which th. 
great sally of Oct. 21 was made. The German outposts were 
driven in, and the French made a lodgment on the ground they 
had won, fortifying it strongly, and seeming resolved to maintain 
an advanced point whence they commanded, in a certain m: asure, 
the besiegers’ lines between St. Denis and the forest of Bondy, 
But Le Bourget was not long permitted to remain in the hands of 
its conquerors. On Sunday their strongly intrenched positions 
were attacked by half of the Guard Corps, which is posted in this 
neighbourhood, between St, Denis and the Ourcg Canal, with its 
left in front of Sevran, the new terminus of the railway from 
Nancy and Chalons by Soissons; and after a “hot and brilliant” 
combat, the French lost all the advantages that they had won 
two days before, and suffered heavily in prisoners and in kill d and 
wounded, The Germans, while claiming the capture of thirty 
officers and 1200 men prisoners, admit their loss to have been 
thirty-four officers and 449 men, 

According to an official report of General Hartman several 
hundred women and children from Paris appeared at the German 
outpost betweeu Montrouge and Bicétre on the 24th ult. Beir g 
told they would be fired upon unless they returned forthwith, 
they replied that they preferred death to their miserable life 
inside the city. They were permitted to cross the German lines, 

On the 22nd ult. the first train ran from Chalons to Paris by 
way of Soissons, the line having been completely repaired. ‘Ii 
trains stop at Sevran, near St. Denis, 


THE GERMAN TROOPS FROM METZ, 

The corps belonging to the Ist German Army, lately com- 
manded by Steinmetz, will execute (according to a Berlin paper) 
Some operations in the south and centre of France, and will then 
most likely be sent to the northern departments. The German 
evince great contempt for their enemy, and perhaps can afford to 
show him their plan of campaign beforehand; but we have ha, 
within the last two months, several military programmes from 
Berlia which have not been fulfilled. In the present case tho 
Berlin writer seems to favour the plan imputed to Prince Frederick 
of leading his troops to the rear of the Army of the Loire and the 
army of Brittany, and closing upon them, while a strong German 
force to the northward of Paris bars their progress in that direc- 
tion. There are various indications which show that the German 
Commander-in-Chief thinks far more of the possession of the 
north of France than of the south. General Manteuffel, who has 
hitherto commanded an army corps with distinction, has been 
appointed to the command of the Ist Army, which, according to 
another account, is to proceed at once to the north of France, 
while Prince Frederick Charles, with his head-quarters at Troyes, 
advances with the 2nd Army on a line which will enable him to 
communicate with Von Werder on the left and Von der Tann ou 
the right, 


following 
however, 
hext day 


GENERAL BOURBAKI, 

General Bourbaki has scarcely been heard of since he assumed 
the command of the Army of the North; but it seems that his 
first duty, when nominated to his command, was to discover the 
rudiments of his army, which, as an organised body, had no exist- 
ence, Accordingly, he has been moving about in the north, form- 
ing a staff and visiting the towns included in his commard. On 
Sunday he was at Aniens, conferring with the citizens who had 
taken the defence of the town in hand. On leaving he issued a 
proclamation, in which he states that he intends to organise 2 
flying army with war material, in order to relieve the strong places 
and to take the field. As this announcement was made after the 
fall of Metz and the consequent release of the investing army for 
other operations were known at Amiens, it is to be supposed that 
the General expected soon to be able to dispose of a considerable 
number of his troops. It is reported, however, that, since the 
issue of M. Gambetta’s proclamation coxcerning Metz, General 
Bourbaki has tendered his resignation to the Government at Tours, 
and that it has been accepted, Should the news be confirmed, it 
will cause regret in the northern departments, which hoped much 
from the organising power and great experience of the moet 
cmiuent officer now remaining in France, 


MISCBLLANEOUS WAR NEWS. 
Dijon was occupied by the German troops on Saturday, after 
the suburbs lasting seven hours. The town was 


bombarded, aud the French retreated, being unable to ofler any 
further resistance, 


The German siege 
Y morning. 

On Friday week there was a fight at Formerie, half way 
between Amicns and iouen, in which 150 French infantry ad 
1000 Mobile Guards repulsed a Prussian rec nnoitring party 
The trains were temporarily stoppe', 

The return of the Prussians is 


guns opened fire upon Neu Breisach on 


expected, 

The landwebr brigade hitherto before Metz will be sent hon.» 
and disbande d, its services being no longer required, 

The French army of the Rhine, instead ot lying like a desl 
weight ou the hands of its captors, as did that of M*Mahon aft 
Sedan, is being transported to Germany with great celeri'} 
thanks to the continuous railway communication which exists be- 
tween the Moselle fortress and the Rhine. All the French pri- 
oners, however, do not take the train. More than half of them 
march into Rhenish Prussia, and are forwarded thence by rail. 

At prevent the number of French prisoners is four Marshal», 
10 Generals, 10,000 office rs, and $23,000 rank and file. 

A baud of volunteers calling themselves the ‘Wild Boars of the 
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{rdennes,” joined to another styled the Be Railway Destroyers,’ 
have (8ay8 & French telegram) caused a German train to run off 
the line between Lannois and Sauless, A great many Germans 
were killed, AT WILHELMSHOHE, 

Wilhelmshohe has become a general rendezvous for the Marshals 
of the fallen Empire. Marshal Bazaine arrived there on Monday, 
with some officers of his Staff ; Prince Murat on Tuesday, and 
Marshals Leboout and Canrobert on W ednesday morning. A pri- 
cate telegrum from Luxembourg states that it was the King of 
: at the request of the Emperor Napoleon, ordered 


vate tt 
Prussia who, 


that all the marshals and commanders of army corps should 
rep rt themselves immediately at Cassel. This command, it is 
eid, has taken the marshals by surprise, as they were not even 


consulted, and Marshal Canrobert had requested of Prince 
Frederick Charles permission to retire to Stutgardt. Ninety 
roe have been engaged at the Hotel du Nord, Cassel, for the 
a , officers. The presence of the Emperor at Wilhelmshohe 
at this conjuncture gives this meeting the aspect of a Council of 
the Empire. = : . F 

lhe Empress Eugénie arrived incognita at Wilhelmshihe on the 
sith ult. General Clary alone accompanied her, Another tele- 
«ram announces that her Majesty had again left Wilhelmshohe, 


APPREHENDED ATTACK ON THE GERMAN COAST, 


A letter from Hamburg, dated Oct. 30, gives the following 
information: —** Some alarm was created here yesterday by a 
‘olegram stating that a French fleet of twelve ships of war, each 
with S00 landing troops on board, had sailed from Dunkirk for 
the purpose of making a descent on the coast of the North Sea; 
and the statement was subsequently confirmed by an official com- 
munication to the authorities here, Steps were immediately taken 
aud active preparations made to give the enemy a warm reception, 
should a landing be effected at the mouth of the Elbe, The 
garrison here, consisting of eight battalions of landwehr and the 
Ersatz battalions, or reserve, of the 75th and 76th Regiments, 
recruited in this city, received orders to hold themselves in 
readiness to march at an hour's notice, and one half the 
force embarked at an early hour this morning in several steamers 
chartered for the occasion, to convey them down to Cuxhaven to 
reinforce the garrison there, whilst the other half is ready to 
follow as soon as the telegram arrives announcing the appearance 
of the fleet off the coast. 

“As the pilot-boats at the mouth of the Elbe have all been 
brought in, and the light-vessels and buoys removed, there would 
be no great cause for alarm or fear of the enemy finding their 
way up to Cuxhaven, were it not for the suspicious conduct of the 
French fleet on the occasion of their last appearance in the North 
Sea, when hovering off the coast ten daysago, Instead of making 
any hostile demonstration or giving indication of their intention to 
attempt a landing, they contented themselves with cruising off 
Heligoland and capturing half a dozen galliots and other small 
cratt sailing along the coast, taking the skippers and crews on 
board their own ships of war, and either setting fire to their prizes 
or abandoning them to drift about, the sport of the winds and 
currents, till stranded on the coast. Thus it is inferred, and not 
without some good grounds, that it was more their object to obtain 
possession of some pilots, able — with a revolver at their head to 
prevent treachery and wilfully running aground — to conduct the 
ships, even without beacons and buoys, up to Cuxhaven or Wil- 
heimshaven ; for it can scarcely be supposed that they would 
undertake such acostly expedition, and keep anumber of large ships 
under steam for a weck or ten days without intermission, for the 
paltry game of destroying a few fishing-boats and coasters, and 
taking twenty or thirty prisoners of war.’’ 

Commander Breese, of the American steam-corvette Plymouth, 
proceeding from the Baltic to Southampton, reports to the 
American Consul in Hamburg, that on his voyage from Cuxhaven 
to the Channel no French ships of war were sighted. There were 
several, however, in the Channel and at the north of Scotland, 
where they were lying in wait for German ships. 


THE SIEGE OF METZ.—A correspondent says :—‘* Those who are accus- 
tomed to compare the events which are passing in the present war with 
the history of the past will find in the siege of Metz avery singular instance 
of what may be termed, according to the point of view from which it is 
regarded, either the repetition or the retribution of history. Metz has just 
surrendered to the Germans afier a siege of seventy days. In the monthof 
October, 1552, the same city wes surrounded by the German troops under 
the Emperor Charles V., and underwent a siege of precisely the same 
length (seventy days), only with the opposite result, that at the expiration 
of that period the German forces retired, baffled and defeated. Probably, 
not ull of the readers to whose ears Metz, Toul, and Verdun have lately 
bec me such familiar names are aware that ‘ Les trois Evéchés,’ as the part 
of Lorraine which contained these famous sees, whose bishops were feudal 
lords of their respective dioceses, was called, were wrested from Germany 
by Henry II. of France, and it was the futile attempt of the Germans to 
rcgain them that led to the unsuccessfui siege of Metz. Carlyle (whorefers 
to the event in his ‘ Life of Frederick the Great’), remarks, with his usual 
terseness of expression, ‘The French keep these three bishoprice, and 
Teutchsland laments the loss of them to this hour.’ It will be for the 
future biographer of the Prussian Monarchs to reverse this sentence when 
he tells of a conquest such as the great Frederick never dreamt of, and 
describes the success of an enterprise which baftled the military- genius of 
Charles V. and drove him to end his days in the Monastery of St. Just.” 

How TO CHECK “RAILWAY DESTROYERS.”—The Moniteur Officiel of 
the general Government of Lorraine and of the Prefect of the Meurthe, 
published at Nancy, under the superintendence of the Prussian Government, 
contains the following :—* Nancy, Oct. 18, 1870.—The railway having been 
injured in several places, the \Commandant of the 3rd German Army 
has issued an order directing that the trains shall be accompanied by 
inhabitants who are well known and generally respected. These inhabitants 
shall be placed on the locomotive, so that it may be made known that every 
accident caused by the hostility of the inhabitants will, in the first place, 
injure their countrymen. The Prefects are requested to organise, in con- 
junction with railway managers and the commandants at military stations, 
& regular service to accompany the trains. (Signed) The Marquie de Villers, 
Civil Commissary in Lorraine.” The following is the form of the orders 
sent to the persons requested to accompany the trains :—‘ Nancy, ——, 
1s7),—Mr, —— ia requested to attend, on receiving this intimation, at the 
railway station at Nancy under the charge of the undersigned, to accom- 
}ury, as a measure of security, the train leaving at . o'clock 
Minister for + «+ Incase of refusal, the police will take the person so 
Tifusing into custody Commandart of the Military Station.” 
With reference to this order, the /ndépendance Belge of the 81st ult. says :— 
* The inhabitants of Nancy have been much affected at seeing M. Leclaire, 
the venerable President of the Court of Appeal, whose age it was thought 

ould have protected him against such a requisition, obliged to take his 
hace beside the stoker, and make a jeurney standing on the tender, which 
must have been anything but pleasant. The dignified and imposing atti- 
tr Next day 


tude of the old magistrate deeply affected all who were present. 

youl g avocat, and the day after that two merchants, had to perform the 
“tne duty. We borrow these details fron) a German newspaper, of which 
"ce correspondent is very far from approving there practices 
ie disapproves them all the more because the population of 
Nancy, in spite of their strong national feeling, has committed no act of 
hy stility towards the German troops, and the latter have been compelled to 
acknowledge the propriety with which they have conducted themselves 

‘ie the oceupation commenced.” A correspondent, writing on the 22nd, 
dds to this information that the Procureur-Gér éral, M. Izoard, was, at 
‘ive o'clock at night, taken under the charge of two gendarmes and placed 
on the locomotive of a German train between the stoker and engineers, 
and that next day he bad to return to the same duty with the Procureur of 
the Republic at Nancy, : 


THE HOSPITALS AT VERSAILLES. 

I visrrED the stores of the British Society for Help to the Sick 
und wounded, Their dépdt is at present in'the coach-houses of a 
‘ansion in the Rue des Reservoirs, which is filled with bales of 
‘hirts, flannels, medical and physical comforts, which are dis- 


W soldiers, 
ok 


» Which is signed by the recipient; and the demands from 
rince Pless, Prince Putbus, Prince of Tour and Taxis, and others 
“ humerous for the service of the hospitals, the Davarians cspe- 
Gully being short of many necessaries, Indeed, the German 
4ospital establishments do not at all come up to our ideas. The 


‘nbuted by Mr. Furley, who is assistted by Dr. Reichel and a | 
All articles taken from the store are entered in a | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


representative of each branch of the National Association does 
the best he can for his own compatriots, for in therland there 
are still a variety of children—the Pr in for the Prussiaus, the 
Hessian for the Hessians, the Bavarian for the Bavaria » the 
Wurtemberger for the Wurtembergers 

his own compatriots. 


Y Dr. Kirchner, who is an energetic person, 
rules his palace and his hospitals as the Lord of the Silver 


Bow lorded it over Tenedos. 
into the hot water which the medical men are making in their 
kitchen, but it seems as if a strict rendering of the rules of the 
Geneva Convention were not compatible with the views of exclu- 
sive control entertained by the Prussian medical men. 

Iweut round through the palace wards afterwards, beginning 
with those in charge of the Dutch ambulan e, Which is admirably 
conducted by Dr. Van der Velde, the Palestine traveller. As 
might be expected, these wards were exce dingly clean and neat, 
“Wards,” indeed! The first I entered was the “Salle des 
Guerr Jélébres’’—the ancient antechamber to the apartment 
of Madame de Pompadour—in which were the usual hospital 


scenes—a Sister of Charity, with a bowl in one hand and a spoon | machicolated towers are seen on the right, inclosed within the 


in the other, feeding a soldier too weak to rise ; asurgeon dres 
a dreadiul wound: “I'm trying to save the joint, but I fear ; 
still, it’s a neat case.’ The poor wretch looked at the shattered 
bone as if he more than shared the doubt. Hospital orderlies 
moving about the rows of pale faces with anxious eyes, and above 
them all these brilliant warriors, in theatrical attitudes and 
glaring eyeballs, following you all over the place. 1t was an ex- 
cellent idea of the Crown Prince. He suggested the changing of 
patients able to be moved from one room to another, so that the 
monotony of ** Hoche for ever,’’ ‘* Joubert as before,’’ and all the 
rest of them day after day, might not afilict the nerves of the 
sufferers and retard their cure. But, of course, it could not be 
carried out, On each door is a notice of the République Frangaise, 
sigued Jules Simon, relating to the internal arrangements of the 
hospital, and precautions against fire. 1 wish Prussian surgeon 

used chloroform—that is, if it be desirable in a medic point of 
view. Butit is not in favour with them, nor is it with the French. 


I see in the Paris papers specific directions for the treatment of | 


wounds, in which chloroform is objected to, as well as the use of 
*perchlurure of iron.’? While 1 was in one of the Salles des 
Maréchaux a surgeon was probing « gunshot wound in the thigh 
of a man, who uttered such harrowing yells that the Sister of 
Charity—there is one in each room—tursed and fled, a wounded 
man near burst into tears, and all in the ward were agitated ex- 
cept the surgeon and his assistants, one of whom tried tostop the 
outcry by putting one hand on the top of the ‘ patient’s’’ head 
and squeezing his mouth and chin with the other, till the doctor 
lost his patience, and roared at the wretched sufferer to be quiet, 
applying a strong term at the same time. The yell died into a 
whimpering moan still more dreadful, and I retired. The doctor 
is a very clever man, I am told, and has his hospital in capital 
order. And apropos of him, let me notice what seems an illibe- 
rality on the part of the Prussians, as well asa folly. Jews may 
become regimental and staff surgeons, but the post of Ober- 
Stabsarzt, which may be considered equivalent to our Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, is closed against them. So if they 
are fit for it, the State is deprived of the services of able men in 
places where they are most needed, I promised I would not dwell 
on hospital scenes, and I shall refrain from the description of the 
linked misery which extends along three sides, as you remember, 
of the centre in the rez-de-chaussée—fourtecn rooms, with their 
arrays of painted warriors, But there are ‘cases’? enough— 
some ‘‘very curious.’’ A peculiarity about curious cases, 
observe, is, that the surgeon generally, if not invariably, says, 
‘He can't live very long.’’ And no wonder—‘ time was when 
brains were out that men would die.’’ Well if it were always so. 
One man was alive with a ball lodged in his brain; he had even 
been conscious. Another had the side of his skull clean carried 
off by a bit of shell; a third in a ward all by himself was—but 
no !—it was teo horrible. The man wasin mania, and Mr. Furley 


(who was with me) and I hurried into the next ward, whence an | 
The | 


orderly was sent to keep watch and ward over the ‘‘case.”’ 
simpering swagger and feathery flaunting of some of these 
Marshals in their ** salles’? would be enough to make a man who 
was merely nervous quite delirious, I would not spend a night 
alone with ‘*Catinat’’ or  Vitry’’ for a small fortune in my 
strongest days. Here you pass by the portraits of hundreds of 
men who were famous in their day, and some whose name will 
live in story for ever, for they were great in the work of war; and 
war, let us say what we like, is still the «//ime ratio, not only of 
kings but of peoples and republica, as it was the prima ratio of luck- 
less, hapless France. The gallery of Louis XII1L., of the admirals of 
France, and so on all round, are filled with wounded men to the end 
till we come to the officers’ rooms. My first glance was at the bed on 
the left as you enter. I had seen a gallant captain of artillery 
lying there the last time I visited it, which was in company with 
Count von Gortz, of Schlitz, and had witnessed his reception of a 
little deputation from the men of his battery, who had come in 
from Plessis-Picquet to see how their officer was getting on, The 
bed was empty. I was quite relieved to hear from a Bavarian 
officer sitting up, with one leg left, that the artilleryman, who had 
only lost the greater part of one of his thighs, had been sent away 
to complete his cure at home. The suites up stairs in the palace, 
or chateau, as it is more generally styled, are occupied in the same 
way as those below. There is at least silence in the rooms, broken 
only by the whispers of Sisters of Charity, the voices of chaplains 
by the bedsides, and the rustling of newspapers, which are eagerly 
read by the wounded; but the rooms are draughty and cold, and, 
as winter increases in harshness, there will be difficulties in venti- 
lating the wards,—Letler of ** Times” Special Correspondent, dated 
Oct, 26. 


TOURS. 


Some months ago, when the famous Pierre Bonaparte trial 
farce was performed in Tours, we published some details of that 
ancient town; but a new and more vital interest now attaches to 
the place, as the seat of the Delegation Government of France, 
and for that reason the accompanying view in the city will be 
acceptable. Tours, which is the chief city of the department of 
the Indre and Loire, and was once the capital of the ancient 
province of Touraine, is situated in the midst of the fertile but flat 
valley of the Loire, on its left bank, and between it and the Cher, 
and has about 40,000 inhabitants. 


fifteen arches, 14238 ft. long, and traverses the whole extent of 
the town through its principal street, the Rue Royale, a fine 
avenue running in a direct line from the bridge, and containing 
the principal hotels, cafés, shops, warehouses, kc. At i 
trance from the bridge stands, on the right, the Hotel de Ville, 
and on the left the Musée, while in front run quays and planted 
platforms, serving as promenades. The town is no longer re- 
markable for the many objects of curiosity which it possessed 
before the sweeping convulsion of the Revolution ; and the charms 
of its situation, in an unvaried plain, have been greatly overrated 
by the French, The Loire, though a fine river at certain seasons, 
contributes less to its beauty than might be expected, owing to a 
great part of its channel being left dry in summer, so that only 
three or four of the arches of the bridge bestride the shrunken 
stream, while the rest traverse wide, ugly beds of bare gravel. 
Starting from any of the hotels in the Rue Royale, a turning 
on the left (Rue de la Scellerie) leads you past the Post aux 
Lettres to the Archevéche, approached by a handsome Italian 
portal, at the side of which rises the stately Cathedral of St. 
Gatien, The west front, consisting of three lofty portals, en- 
riched with florid ornaments, niches, and foliage, surmounted by 
a window having a four- pointed head, astonishes by its vastness ; 


it dates from about 1510. The two towers which flank it are 
205 ft. high; their domed tops, carved as with scales, ar some- 
what later than the rest, and of a debased Italian style, *con- 


formable with the lower part. The interior, 256 ft. long and 


| 85 ft. high, is in a mature and noble style of Gothic resembling 


| 
, and so on—each works for | 


I am not going to put my finger | 


| became the patriarch of France and one of the most influential 


| place to the fortified mansion. 


| palace. 


| structions, but was surrounded by three ramparts and fosses, 
The great road from Paris to | 
Bordeaux and Bayonne here crosses the river by its bridge of | 


| a range of vaulted chambers, barely lighted 


Early English, with varied capitals to the columns. The choir 
was beguu in 1170, and the nave carried on to completion in the 
reign of St. Louis; but the west end is still later, of the fifteenth 
century. In the beautiful old painted glass surrounding the 
choir, and shedding « venerable gloom about the altar, may be 
tus of St. Louis, of his mother, Blanche of Castile, and 
ol tie town, a group of towers. The fine rose window in 
the north trausept is injured in effect by a thick stone prop car- 
ried through the middle to support the roof. At the angle of the 
south transept and aisle is the marble monument of the two only 
children of Charles VIII. and Anne of Brittany, in consequence 
of whose carly deaths the succession passed to the branch of 
Valois Orléans. Figures of the two Princes, watched by angels, 
recline on a sarcophagus of white marble decorated with the arms 
of France, with dolphins, bas-reliefs, and ornaments in the style 
of the Renaissance, It is the work of two Tourangeaux artists 
named Juste, contemporaries of Jean Goujon 
Passing from the cathedral towards the quay, two circular and 


cwalry barracks, These formed part of the castle built by 
llenry II, of England in the twelfth century. From this tower 
Charles de Lorraine, the son of the Duc de Guise le Balafré, im- 
prisoned by Henry III. after his father’s murder at Blois, escaped 
by letting himself down by a rope. 

The Musée contains a collection of nearly 200 bad pictures, 
chietly copies, aud some casts. A ‘Last Judgment,”’ brought 
from the chapel of the castle of Plessis, may be mentioned as 
curious. 

No. 35, Rue de Commerce, said to have been the Chancellery of 
Louis XL, is the handsomest old mansion in the town, and a per- 
fectly preserved specimen of the style of the Renaissance dis. 
teenth century) udapted to domestic architecture. Its front is 
richly decorated with coats of arms, scrollwork, &c.; its dormer 
windows are terminated by crocketed gables; a turret projects in 
front, below which is the entrance, and round the bottom runs a 
light trefoil balustrade. Inthe Rue des Trois Pucelles, the house 
No. 18 passes for thatof Tristan I’ Hermite, the ill-omened execu- 
tioner of Louis XI, (sce ‘* Quentin Durward’’), though there is 
no authority for the designation. It is a brick mansion, evi- 
deutly of the sixteenth century; its front terminates in a gable, 
and is flanked by a stair-turret 70 ft. high, overtopping the neigh- 
bouring houses and commanding a view of Plessis, Its door and 
windows are enriched with florid canopies, that over the door 
being supported on twisted columns; but the remarkable feature, 
to which alone the house owes its name, is that the stringcourses 
dividing the three stories are formed by ropes in relief, ending in 
fantastic knots, so as to resemble the noose of a halter; the same 
occurs also over the door. On the wall may be read the motto, 

ssez aurons, et peu vivrons,’’ and ‘ priez pour ——.’’ The 
courtyard walls are similarly decorated. In the same street, 
on the opposite side, is a house of evidently much greater 
antiquity (fourteenth century), having a vaulted ground floor and 
an arcade of pointed arches running along its first floor. 

In the centre of the market-place is a white marble fountain, 
La Fontaine de Baune, of considerable elegance, in the Renais- 
sauce style, executed by the brothers Juste. Among its orna- 
ments are the porcupine, the crest of Louis XII., and the ermine 
of Anne of Brittany. ‘lwo towers, rising on each side of the 
Rue St. Martin, are conspicuous objects in all views of the town ; 
one, containing the clock, having a domed top, is called the Tour 
de St. Martin, or d’ Horloge ; the other, La Tour de Charlemagne, 
was so named, it is said, because his wife Luitgarde was buried 
below it. They deserve notice and mention as the only remaining 
relics of the vast Cathedral of St. Martin of Tours. The pal- 
ladium of this celebrated building was the shrine of St. Martin, 
the first Metropolitan of Tours (A.D. 340), which became to the 
barbarians of the Dark Ages what Delphi was to the Greeks— 
the oracle which kings and chiefs came to consult in the beginning 
of the seventh century, ‘The concourse of pilgrims to this shrine 
occasioned the old Roman town, Ceesarodunum of the Turones, to 
swell to ten times its original extent. The great ecclesiastical 
establishment, of which this church was the centre, spread civi- 
lisation and religion throughout the country, and its Archbishop 


persons in the State. At the head of the chapter even the Kings 
of France were proud to enroll themselves. 

After existing for twelve centuries the church, an enormous 
edifice, was utterly destroyed at the Revolution, except two 
towers out of the five which adorned it. On viewing the space 
which now intervenes between them some idea may be formed of 
its extent. One of these stood at the west end, the other at the 
north-west; both seem from their style to date from the twelfth 
century. Attached to that of St. Martin may be seen Romanesque 
pillars and capitals of an earlier edifice, Louis XI., through 
gratitude for supposed benefits derived from the saint’s interces- 
sion, surrounded St. Martin's shrine with a railing of solid silver, 
which weighed nearly 6776 marks. His needy successor, Francis I., 
had it taken down and converted into good crown pieces, which 
were called ‘*testons au gros bonnet.’’ Bishop Gregory of 
pee a native of the city, was buried within the walls of this 
church, 

The new Palais de Justice is a splendid building. Plessis les 
Tours, the castellated den of the tyrant and bigot Louis X1., with 
which all the world is acquainted, through the admirable descrip- 
tion in ‘*Quentin Durward,”’ is situated in the commune of 
Riche, adjoining a humble hamlet of scattered cottages, on a per - 
fectly flat plain, about a mile distant from Tours, passing the 
Barriéres des Oiseaux, and beyond the Hospice Générale. Visitors 
to Plessis must not expect anything in the shape of a feudal 
castle, for it was built at a time when the fortress was giving 
When complete it must have been 
somewhat like the older parts of Hampton Court and St. James’s 
Palaces, which were built not many years after Plessis, with this 
difference, that the niggardliness of Louis, and his apprehension 
of danger, caused it to be built in so plain a style, and with so 
many defensive precautions, walls of inclosure, drawbridges, 
battlements, and wet and dry ditches, that its external appearance 
must have corresponded with that of a gaol much more than of a 
The small fragment now remaining, so far from having 
about it the least trace or character of a castle, looks like a mean 
ordinary dwelling; indeed, it formed part of the inner was 7 
is of plain red brick, with quoins of stone and sash windows, sur- 
mounted by a high-pitched roof, and almost all vestiges of the 
scanty ornaments have been destroyed. All traces are gone of 
the pitfalls, fosses, &c., which originally surrounded the castle ; 
but on the left as you approach the house are seen the founda- 
tions of walls of masonry, and a door below ground leads into 
y small windows, 
which may once have served for prisons, as they now do for 
cellars. It is evident that the palace was well supplied with 
dungeons. At the end of the small terrace-walk in the garden is 
another vault, called the prison of Cardinal de la Balue, who was 
shut up for betraying his master’s secrets to Charles of Burgundy ; 
it has been repaired, but the lower steps of a stair, a 
of the fireplace, the grated bars and shutters, are old. At the 
back of a cottage, nearly facing the garden gates, is a small 
vaulted chapel said to have been the oratory of Louis X1., where 
he passed hours in abject prayer to the Virgin and saints for 
cure of his complicated maladies. Louis ended his miserable life 
here, in 1483. Plessis was converted into a dépét de mendicité 
about 1778 ; it was sold and pulled down at the Revolution, 

At the Préfecture is placed the public library of 40,000 volumes, 
including some curious MSS. ; for example, a copy of the Gospels 
in gold letters on vellum, which belonged to the Church of St. 
Martin, upon which the King of France took the oaths as pre- 
mier chanoine of that church; ‘Les Heures of Charles V. of 
France and of Anne de Bretagne,’’ and numerous Missals, besides 
early-printed books. ae 

Tours is a city of The 


history. 


some importance in 
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Turones, its ancient inhabitants, joined the 
league of the sixty-four Gallic towns under Ver- 
cingetorix against Julius Cwsar, and are men- 
tioned by Lugan—‘* Instabiles Turones circumsita 
castra coerunt.’’ The Lande de Miré, about nine 
miles to the south-west, on the road to Azay-le- 
Rideau, is supposed to be the place where the 
Saracens under Abderahman were defeated by 
Charles Martel, and Europe saved from the Mo- 
hammedan yoke, A.p. 732. 


OUR RIVER DEFENCES. 

Tu remark of that American humourist who de- 
clared that when he came to England he found it 
such a little place that he was afraid of falling off, 
may suggest some comfort to the few alarmists who 
occasionally hint at the possibility of an invasion of 
our *‘ tight little island.’’ It is true, we are always 
being reminded that we have a very small Army ; 
but then, as this is a small country, that small 
Army doesn’t take up too much room, ‘and hide 
the march of men from us;’’ besides which, the 
quality of our soldiers has generally been regarded 
as quite up to any average, and they have a very 
fair reputation of standing fast and not knowing 
when they are beaten—two excellent characteristics 
when they have their feet planted on their own 
soil and the enemy is onthe edge. ‘The fact is, 
there isn’t room for an invader, and, as he would 
be nearest the edge, the chances are that he would 
only require a gentle bayonet charge to shove him 
off. Probably our volunteers—deficient as amateur 
commanders and general officers, ambitious to 
establish a feudal force for Imperial service, pro- 
nounce them to be, and deficient as they un- 
doubtedly are—would be able to give suf- 
ficient impetus to a defence of our shores, 
“It is against my principles to kill thee, friend, 
but I will fence thee off,’’ said the Quaker pas- 
senger who disposed of the leader of an adverse 
boarding-party by shoving him from the chains 
with a boat-hook; and we, although we do not 
wish to shout in blatant tones the old song, ‘‘ Come 
if you dare,’’ may gently inquire how the invader 
is to get here? To bring troops across the sea ships 
are necessary, and to bring ships there must be 
pilots, navigators, a protecting fleet, a moderately 
clear passage. It will be admitted, perhaps, that 
we have a Navy; sundry ironclads; a few old 
wooden walls in reserve ; a squadron of gun-boats ; 
armed merchant vessels, and the like, with toler- 
able facilities for obtaining more; and, beside, a 
rather large and highly-trained force of Queen’s 
men—a naval reserve. ‘This is not all, either. 
Where England begins the lion’s paw stretches out 
in form of a fortress. Along our two navigable 
rivers adverse ships would have an evil time of it, 
even supposing that any of them escaped the fleet 
outside British waters, and forced an entrance to 
the jaws of our defences. We cannot publish 
details of the means of destruction within these 
silent places, whence a storm of fire and iron hail 
would burst; but our Engraving will suffice to 
show the reader theiroutward aspect. Leaving the 
great Forelands, the mighty stronghold at Dover, 
the shores at Deal, Ramsgate, Margate, Reculvers, 
and coming towards that strange channel where 
stands the Isle of Sheppy, let us swim in Sheer- 
ness Reach or Blackstakes, where vessels wind- 
bound in the Medway generally ride near the mooring-buoys off 
the Lapwell Bank, a shelf of mud a third of @ mile from 
the shore. There they lie quiet enough, but quite ready, 
and not far off from Garrison Point. The new martello tower 
and the outlying forts of Cheney and Queensborough — two 
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SENTRIES ON DUTY NEAR HAMBURG. 


strong teeth in the very opening of the jaw. We all re- 
member the wild, strange sea-reaches, the bare, mystic-look- 
ing islands, bays, and juts. Some of us rememberCheney Island 
oysters, and “‘Cockle-shell Hard,’’ and the Isle of Grain. 
Now, the mariner eailing for. Sheerness Harbour, which is 


between the middle ground and ‘t¢ ” 
bring the house on Cockle-shell capes uae 
rison Point ‘‘in one,’’ or he will be on the } 
the ‘‘ Cant ’’—an extensive flat extending from - 
Isle of Sheppy and running out toa consider. i 
distance from the land. Here, then, wo have te le 
and jaw both against the invader, unless he cor eth 
in cock: boats and aaise to the swashway of “on 
en etween i Spee 
sy e Isle of Grain and the Nore 
But let us lie off the Shoeb Sho 7 
Maplin, or near the Knock bay, ry ae 
Shoeburyness. We have most of us been there Pi 
summer excursions, and there isn’t much to 
There would, however, be a great deal to do if ‘th 2 
guns began to growl; and before a strange shis 
of war got past the Nore Light, which ie cule 
forty-seven miles from London Bridge, it would b 
riddled like a colander, driven on to the sands 
stranded at Yantlet or Blyth. In fact, the wat or 
way itself is full of defences—shoals, sands mud. 
banks, shell-ridges, reaches, all the way to Graves. 
end and Northfleet ; and, on the other side, glorious 
old Tilbury is again a fort—grim, silent, but ready 
to sweep the river with a fierce besom if the ne, 
should come. At present we have done little mare : 
and from Gravesend to Billingsgate there is at 
small preparation. But river forts are not lon i 
building, and Woolwich Arsenal lies close by . a 
Gray’s Reach, Northfleet, Fiddler’s Reach, Erit} 
Barking, and the Nesses of the Essex shore, a sing 
of fire, and shot, and shell could be established, 
We disbelieve in the need for it; but it could ba 
done, and the storm would hurtle all along the 
coasts right up to Limehouse and the great Po 1 
where a vast merchant fleet now lies at peace, . 
But we have a Medway as well as a Thames; and 
there too, where the upper jaw meets the lower 
we have our teeth, beginning, let us say, at the 
battery at Shornmead. Let all foolish Mariners 
beware of the Isle of Grain and its long shoal 
above Cockle-shell Hard, where it is partly a dr 
mudbank ; let all mariners mind Yantlet Creek 
and the sandy flats of Kits’-Hole Reach; and let 
all enemies be ignorant of the hidden volcano that 
lies on Grain Island in fort and battery. Between 
the sandy flat of Ham Oaze and the steep of 
Bishop’s Oaze, or in the long reach which has for 
its through-beacon the church of Minster and for 
its danger the mussel-bank in mid-channel, there js 
work to do ; and sv along alithe different reaches— 
Folly, Gillingham, Short, and Upnor, right on to 
Chatham. The second of these has its fort named 
after it; and the last, with its * Midshipman’s 
Hard,”’ has the eastern shore occupied by the 
Royal Dockyard, opposite the low marshes of the 
western water-bed. Here, however, the hills are in 
themselves fortrésses, with batteries like that of 
Hoo. The mounds that lie around Rochester 
Chatham, Stroud, and Brompton are all fortified 
hills, with a background of trees; and, with Fort 
Pitt, the river defences of the Medway rival, if 
they do not exceed, those of the Thames—their 
calm, stern motto, like that of the volunteers 
being. ee, not defiance.’’ 5s 
he defences shown in the Engraving are—Fi 
subject—Slough Fort, Sea Sak, Doom ae 
ject, reading from the left—Half-moon Battery at 
Garrison Point; Grain Battery, Martello Tower, 
; Grain Fort, with the mouth of the Medway, Sheer- 
ness, in foreground. Third subject—Darnett Fort, Hoo Fort 
with Pump Reach on the Medway, near Chatham, in foreground. 
Fourth subject—Cliff Creek Battery, Shorne Mead Battery, Coal 
House Fort, with Lower Hope, on the Thames, near Gravesend 
in foreground. Fifth subject—Tilbury Fort, in the Thames, : 
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CRITICISMS ON THE CAMPAIGN. 
Ture may be some little use in referring, while the 
memory of events is yet vivid and the means of reference 
easy, to a few of the matters of interest which have come to 
the surface within the last two months in the conduct of the 
wa’ without attracting the attention they seem to deserve. 

One of these points is a very old one. “ Believe nothing 
that you hear, and only half what you see,” is 
evidence which the most staid and prosaic of us are apt to 
forget when it would be of use, and which nearly everyone 
has now and then forgotten during the excitement of the war. 

The burning of Bazeilles is fresh in our recollection. 
An English visitor wrote to a contemporary, who has 
steadily befriended the German side of the war, stating 
that he had had it from eye-witnesses, whom he entir ly 
trusted, that women and children were forced into the fire at 
Bazeilles ; that girls were outraged in the most horribl 
manner; that the corpses of men and women were set 
upright with flowers put into their mouths, by way of irony, 
after they had been shot by the Bavarian soldiers; and 
Heaven knows what not beside. All this was so circumstan- 
tial and so like other stories that also came from Bazeilles, 
that it found plenty of believers. But now, observe 
quite incidentally, the Curé of Bazeilles writes to a French 
journal to defend the women of his village from the « harge 
of having fired at the Prussians, and committed other 
offences against the soldiery. And, in the most casual way 
in the world, he observes not only that this ¢ harge was false, 
but that it could hardly be true, because there was not one 
woman shot by the enemy, as there naturally would have been 
if women had shared in the conflict. 'This curious incidental 
refutation of an improbably shox king story did not attract 
the notice it deserved. ‘The burning of poor Bazeilles was 
quite bad enough, and the Bavavians are, we fear, not the 
most self-restraining of the Germans; but we need not allow 
things to be made out ever so much worse than they are. 

This is by no means the only instance in which reports 
against both French and Germans have been utterly falsified 
by subsequent and more deliberate intelligence. But we will 
pass to another topic. 

One newspaper-writer, and an able though rather flippant 
one, went out of his way to construct what he called a 
“theory of the French defeats.” This “ theory” was that 
the Celtic races, though full of fire in attack, could not stand 
their ground like the Teuton. This, as a rough statement, 
is true; but when this ingenious person proceeded to try 
and explain away by this “theory” the known steadfastness 
of some of our Scotch troops, he stooped to an absurdity. 
That the Scotch are inferior to the English in endurance is 
simple nonsense. It is lamentable to see how people will 
try and make facts bend to their theories, instead of re- 
adjusting the latter, and making the necessary distinctions, 

But here we approach a still more amusing question, 
What “ theory’ do we require to account for the French 
defeats? The reasons stare us in the face. Their armies 
were frequently outnumbered, poorly fed, ill-provided with 
ammunition, ill-disciplined, and badly led = We put aside 
their inferiority in heavy artillery, because against this may 
be set the chassepot and the mitrailleuse ; but surely it is 
sufficient, without inventing a “theory,” to say that they 
were badly fed, badly trained, badly led, and usually inferior 
in numbers to the Germans, If the effective strength of 
France in the field had been up to her strength upon paper, 
then, even in spite of her bad generalship, she might, with 
the help of chassepots and mitrailleuses, haye 
different story out of this campaign, though she 
been beaten in the end by the long-headedness and tenacity 
of the Germans, But, as it is, her defeat was assured, and 
the reasons are obvious, 

To pass to another point. We have been told, over and 
over again, by eloquent leader-writers, that every step in 
the progress of the Germans had been evidently planned 
beforehand by Von Moltke. Now, we know for certain that 
the march of the Crown Prince on Paris was suddenly di- 
verted in order to arrest M‘Mahon's attempt to relieve 
Bazaine. And we have good reason to believe that 
the battles of Aug. 14 and 16 before Metz, in which Bazaine 
was attacked in front, while the Germans suffered most 
awful losses, and the French claimed the victory, were 
foughtin more or less disaccordance with Von Moltke’s orders, 
This does not detract from his merit on the 
gives us all the more reason to admire the fe 
genius and the elasticity of his resources, 
facts—and let us try and stick to them. 
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We believe the facts are these. A telegram came to the 
Rhine, saying, ‘ Mine the bridge at Kehl"’—i.e., make ready 
to blow it up if necessary. The bridge was duly mined. By 
accident this telegram was repeated —‘“ Mine the 

Kehl;"? and then the engineer in charge not 
unnaturally thought he was required to blow up some- 
thing and blew up some erections on the German side. 
mistake 


some 


bridge at 


But the Germans have made a more 
| that, though not in the conduct of the war. Dr. Strauss 
' wrote to Rénan that they had unlearned their slowness. 
Not quite. A few million thalers would have bec n well 
pent between 1866 and 1870 in converting their needle- 
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} guns into chassepots; and, brazen it out as they may, the 


obstinacy of Prussia in rejecting the mitrailleuse has cost 
her thousands of the flower of her army. At a distance, 
and for work on a large scale, the bursting shell is the most 
terrible weapon ; but nobody can have attentively read the 
accounts of the late battles without seeing that at short 
distances, in’ situations like those which occurred at 
Courcelles, Mars-la-Tour, and Gravelotte, and are likely to 
occur still oftener in the siege of Paris, if it ever comes to 
close quarters, the mitrailleuse is a most awful weapon, and 
one which may be said, in such cases, to multiply by at 
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ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Tur exhibition buildings are making rapid progress towards 
completion, The painters and decorators have finished their 
work inthe fine-arts gallery, and Messrs. Minton, Taylor, and Co. 
have commenced laying the encaustic tiling on the floors. ‘The 
walls of the galleries are painted in distemper—a pale green, 
relieved by a broad band of chocolate under the cornice and 
by the tting, which is also chocolate. The ceiling is 
ordinary distemper. ‘The effect of the whole has been pro- 
nounced by those who have seen it to be exceedingly pleas- 
ing. In the lower part of the building, which has just been 
taken possession of by the painters, the samo colours will 
be employed, and, with some exceptions, the same style of deco- 
ration will be employed. A dado, 5 ft. high, of chocolate colour, 
will run round the entire court, and the girders which support 
the tine-arts galleries above will be panelled in the same colours, 
The colour of the tiles for the flooring is dark red. 

The French supplementary gallery, or annexe, forms three s 
of a square, and has direct communication with the exhibition 
buildings. The courtyard, or interior of the square, is to be laid 
out as a garden, and used for refreshment purposes. It is proposed 
to open up to the view of persons in this courtyard the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society, 

American artists, residing in the United Kingdom, who purpose 
exhibiting works of painting and sculpture, are requested to com- 
municate their names and addresses as soon as possible to the 
secretary. 

The days named for the reception of the different classes of 
objects are as follow :—Machinery, Feb. 1, 2, 3, and 4; scientific 
inventions, Feb. 6 and7; educational works and appliances, Feb, 
Sand 9; pottery and raw materials, Feb. 10 and 11 ; woollen and 
worsted fabrics and raw materials, Feb. 13 and 14 ; Sculpture not 
applied to works of utility, Feb. 15 and 16; paintings applied 
to works of utility, Feb. 17; sculpture applied to works of 
utility, Feb, 18 and 20; engraving, lithography, photography, 
&e., Feb, 21; architectural designs, drawings, and models, Feb. 
22; tapestries, carpets, embroideries, &c., Feb. 23; designs for 


all kinds of decorative manufactures, Feb, 24 ; copies of pictures 
paintings not applied to works of 


7 


utility, Feb. 27 and 28, 


BY TIHACKERAY.—* Saul among the prophets” conld 
hardly be regarded as a greater phenomenon than Thackeray in the com- 
pany of Cumming and Zadkiel. Yet the humourist is not without claim 
tosecond sight; and in the picture which he drew twenty years ago of 
* England in 1869” he foretold, with an accuracy which only just missed 

| the mark, the event which now forms the chief topic of conversation in 
society. Writing at a time when the allied houses of Russell, Grey, and 

| Elliot were predominant, his forecast is naturally a little influenced by that 

| fact ; but in other respects it is wonderfully correct :—‘* We have heard in 
the very highest quarters rumours which give us the sincerest delight. 
We have heard it stated that the august mother and father of a numerous 
and illustrious race, whose increase is dear to the heart of every Briton, 
have determined no longer to seek for German alliances for their exalted 
children, but to look at home for establishments for those so dear to them. 
More would be at present premature. We are not at liberty to mention 
Particulars, but it is whispered that her Royal Highness the Princess 
Boadicea is about to confer her Royal hand upon a young nobleman 
who is eldest son of a noble peer, who is connected with our noble and 
venerable Premier, with the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries, and with 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. The same ‘ little bird’ also whispers 
that his Royal Highness Prince Hengist has cast an eye of princely appro- 
bation upon a lovely and ace mplished young lady of the highest classes, 
whose distinguished parents are ‘frae the North ;’ whose name is known 
and beloved throughout the wide dominions of Britain’s sway in India, at 
the Admiralty, at the Home and Colonial Offices, in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and who are allied with that great and illustrious family who have 
rendered such priceless services to the country in the maintenance of that 
cange for which Hampden bled on the field, while they played their part on 
the scaffold. . . . The Snobse reer Government Print. (Punch, Feb, 3, 

| 1849.)"” ‘The Argyll pedigree has been so fully investigated that it is 
hardly necessary to mention its connection with the Foreign Secretary ; 
but it may he added that the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mother was a 
Campbell, and it will be hard if the Scottish ancestry of the Premier cannot 
in some way claim kinship with MacCallum More.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE WORKMEN'S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. —The Workmen's 


A ForeEcAstT 


} International Exhibition, at Islington, was brought to a close on Tuesday, 


after running a useful, if not very brilliant or successful, career—so far, 
that is, as the financial results are concerned—of between three and four 
months’ duration, Mr. Gladstone, however, who presided on the occasion, 
the worth of the exhibition did not depend upon the 
pecuniary test, and proceeded to deliver an eloquent address, in the course 
of which he expressed a hope that, as the ways and means were inadequate 


| for the purpose, the rich City guilds would dip their hands into their coffers 
| and liberally reward the exhibitors who had most distinguished themselves, 


Hopefully he trusted that the next occasion of a similar exhibition would 
be in times when the sword had been sheathed, Europe not distracted, and 
the minds of men not pained, astonished, and b>wildered at such events as 
are now transpiring on the Continent, Alluding to the fact that the 
exhibition had brought us into contact with that ¢erions question 
the relations between this country and foreign lands, he pointed with satis. 
faction to the beautiful works that had been sent by the artisans and 
artists of Italy and Austria, two countries which only a few years since 
seemed to be “ locked” in perpetual and deadly conflict, but had now, he 
hoped, once and for ever joined the hands of peace and friendship. In 
glowing terms he referred to the contributions made by Ireland, and 
uttered his earnest conviction that the Irish people had faculties not less 
adapted than those of other nations to engage with energy and success in 
the most varied forms of human enterprise and industry. In pa-sing, too, 
he threw a glance at the present condition of the English silk trade as 
exemplified by the products of the Coventry looms, the excellence of 
which he took as an ; ury of the future prosperity of that depart- 
ment of manufacture, In the perseverance, energy, and ability of his 
countrymen, he declared that he had the strongest faith. They had in 
them the materials of everything that was great in every walk and pro- 
vince of human excellence ; but they required a stimulus, They had not 
h abstract love of excellence as was to be found occasionally in the 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGs, 
THE QUEEN'S DAPARTURE FROM BALMORAL has by 
few days, owing to a rlignt accident to Prince-s Loul- 
is now expected to arrive at Windsor on the 9th inst, 

THE INFANT SON of the Prince and Princess Royal of Dry 
baptised on Monda The Prince was named Christian K ir] 
Aibert Alexander Wilhelm, The godfathers and g dao}, 
Kings and Queens of Denmark and Sweden, the Dani-h and Sw. 
Dowagers e Prince of Wales, the Hereditary Grand D ke , 
George of Greece, and several others, 

PRINCE ARTHUR da visit to the City on Thur 
uncovered the new stained-glass window in’ the we 


| memory of ihe late Prince Consort 


GENERAL MOLTKE has been raised by the King of Priyscj 


of Count, and the Prince Royal of Prussia and Prince Frederik 
have been appointed Field Marshals by his Majesty. 
PRINCE Louis OF HESSE, the husband of Princess Alice 


the Hessian division in the field, has received from thi Mol | 
tron Crovs of the first class for distipguished military CON juct, 


Mrs. W. E. GLADSTONE acknowledges a second donation frou Noy 
of £1000, on behalf of her Convalescent Home at Woodford, bag 
LORD EGMoN’r bas announced his intention to give £20,000 to th 


Church, 
Mk. BRIGHT, after a residence of five or six months in Liand 
improved so much in health as to permit of his returning to hi 
attending to his private affairs. He has just left. Llandudno 
Bright. They, however, intend returning again to that watering ) 
and staying the winter there; after which the friends of the ri 
gentleman hope that he will be able to resume his Parliamentay, a 
Ministerial labours, : 

THE MARQUES OF AILESBURY has given directions to his ste 
erect a number of improved cottages for the labourers engaged 
Lordshi,’s estates at Savernake, and, when finished, to pull down the , { 
and dilapidated dwellings hitherto in use. The Marquis a few days ay 
entertained at dinner upwards of 200 of these labourers in the Orangery of 
Savernake House. bi 

PROFESSOR WYVILLE TITOMSON, Queen's College, Belfast, has been ny 
pointed by the Crown successor to Professor Allman in the chair of N atural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, 

Mk, GUNNER, barrister of the Western Circuit, has been ten porar 
appointed Recorder of Southampton, in the place of Mr, Montague Berg 
(C., Who has been promoted to the Recordership of Bristol, 

Mi. GOREN, the revising barrister for Middlesex, held a conr: la 
Saturday for the decision of cases involving the rights of sharehuld; 
the Stock and Corn Exchanges to the county franchise. The pari. } 
that the qualifications were good, and that the names must be inserted, | 
the register, This judgment affects the rights of more than 200 perso 

LORD MARCUS BERESFORD AND Mr. W. HOPE JOUNSTONE, of) 
in the 7th Hussars, now stationed at York barracks, were on Monday fir 
by the magistrates of that city 20s. and costs for interfering with and fe 
abusive language to the police; and Lord Marcus was als» fined 20s, {ur 
furious driving. 

CAPTAIN HENRY MILLER POWELL, of the 57th Regiment, while oy 
shooting last week with his brother, Captain Frederick Poweli, ry ir 
Newport Pagnel, was overtaken by a thunderstorm, Captain Her ry v 
struck down by the lightning and instantly killed. Captain Fredcri: ‘3 
Coat was singed, and a dog which was walking at his side was killed, 

THE LIBERALS OF NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT, some months azo 
invited Sir Francis Lycett to become a candidate to represent them in 
event of the decease of their member. Sir Francis accepted the in 
and in'ends to offer himself in a few days, with, it is believed, ac 
of success from the union of the party. 

PATRICK MURPHY, land bailiff to Captain Lidwell, was murdered on 
Wednesday morning, near Templemore, 

MR. GLADSTONE is, we understand, the author of an article on “F 
Germany, and England,” in the recently-published number of the £/ 
burgh Review. The notice which the essay had actracted by its intrin-ic 
ability and by the freedom with which it discusses the questions of 
European policy, will not be diminished by the knowledge that it proces 
from the pen of the First Minister of the Crown, 

THE GRAND CHAPTER OF ROYAL ARCH FREEMASONS have unq).i- 
mously resolved that a grant of £100 be made towards the fund now being 
collected for the relief of the peasantry in North-Eastern France. 

THE VINTNERS’ COMPANY have subscribed £210 to the fund for the 
completion of St. Paul’s, Donations, amounting in all to more than £501), 
have now been received from thirteen of the City companies. The fund 
has reached a total of £35,083 5s, 3d. This sum takes into account special 
donations, conditional donations, and donations payable by instalments, 

ABOUT £32,000 has been reczived on behalf of the Captain Relief Fund, 
and £5000 more is required for investmen’ to secure @ yearly income or 
£1314 to the widows, and £1008 to the children of teamen who perished on 
Sept. 7. This sum, however, would not touch the case of the officers’ widows 
and orphans, and the dependant relatives of the men. 

Tsk COLCHESTER ELECTION took place on Thursday, the result of the 
polling being—Learmouth (C.), 1396 ; Storks (L ), 869. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF LONDON contemplate carrying out a plan 
of joint action with respect to the forthcoming election of the Metropolitan 
School Board, 

Mk. CHARLEY, M.P., on Tuerday, presided over a meeting at the rooms 
of the Social Ascociation, at which it was resolved to form a society for the 
protection of infant life. The recent baby-farming revelations have le 
the establishment of this organisation. It was stated that the Home 
Secretary had consented to receive a deputation from the society. 

THE DAMAGES SUSTAINED THROUGH THE SIEGE by private inhabit- 
ants of Strasbourg, as reported to the German authorities, exceed £4,000), 
Many persons, moreover, omitted to make any return to the prefecture, in 
order to avoid recognising the present rulers, 

A SERIOUS POACHING AFFRAY has occurred at Fota, the residence of 
Mr. Smith Barry, M.P. A numberof fishermen went in a boat to the oyster 
beds of Mr. Barry, and defied the watchman, who had warned them to 
leave, Shots were exchanged between the watchman and the poaching 
party, one of whom, named John Scannell, ;was seriously wounded in the 
shonider, and is in a critical state 

THE NUMBER OF INMABITANTS OF BERLIN belonging to the reserve of 
landwebr who have been called on for service is 35,000, or nearly 5 per 
cent of the population. This, however, is considerably above the average 
of the whole country, More than 13,000 of their wives, having no means of 
support, have to be maintained by the city. 

A WOMAN’s CLUB has been formed in Marseilles, at which one of the 
orators recently proposed that the scaffold should be permament, and that 
the first victim should be the Bishop of Marseilles, 

A FARMER NAMED FOX was fired at by one of two men on Sunlay, 
while proceeding to early mass at Clare, King’s County, and wound: in 
the shoulder. He had a struggle with the man, and received several blows. 
A number of men were digging potatoes close at hand, but, although culled 
upon for help, they took no notice of the affair, Fox has held land since 
1848, which was at that time taken from others, and has lately received 
some threatening letters, 

A GRIM PRussIAN, who wa: 
day, did not seem at all struck 
in the number of Oct, 99. 


Vard t 


looking over Punch at Marseilles the « ther 
by the cartoon, * A quarter of a milli ny 
‘IT suppose,” he said, drily, ‘that is the litle 
percentage the good lady make by selling of arms to enable de fighting to 
be gone on with. She isa very good lady, Miss Britannia. She pays her 
conscience money very well.” 

FIVE ToNs OF PurRID BAcoN, which had been seized in the shop of 
Honora Lynch, a provision-dealer in Whitechapel, were condemned by the 
magistrate at the Thames Police Court, last Saturday, as unfit for human 
food. It was alleged on behulf of the owner of the bacon that it was never 
intended to be sold as food, but for melting purposes. Mr. Paget said he 
had no doubt it was meant to be offered to the poor for food, and ordered it 
to be destroyed. The éefendant had rendered herself liable to a penalty of 
£20, and if a summons were asked for he wovli grant one. 

GOLD HAS BEEN DIscoverEp IN MADAGASCAR, It appears that 
Several ounces of gold ore have been presented to the Prime Minister by 
Someone connected with the English mission in the island ; but the present 
was received in a very ugracious manner, the Government fearing that if 
gold were discovered in quantity there would be a “ rush” of Europeans to 
the sp-t, who would quickly overrun and make themselves masters of the 
country. It is stated that further search for gold has been prohibited. 

N&AR METZ there is a small house, probably for sheltering cattle, which 
stands half way between the French and German outposts. In this little 
house, every evening after Gusk, for the last few days before the capitula- 
tion, the German patrols left some bread, some salt, and whatever y 
could spare from their own rations, Every man of them—the 2nd Jiig rs 
and the 54th Pomeranian Regiment—saved from his bread, from his meat, 
from his salt, from his little stock of tobacco, something to add to that store 
left every night by the soldiers of Germany to assist the French. 


One of the most amusing examples of erroneous criticism ; ; 
fe S " 7 - | natives of other countries, Production in this country required to be 
> ws 3 »"h 6 . £ : bridge i eis 
of the war is that in which “the blowing up of the bridge of | stimulated by competiti nm abroad ; and an Englishman must be put on his 
Kehl”’ has repeatedly been re ferred to as an illustrat ion of the = e in order vat =e n ne know what he could do, Mr. Gladstone also 
orgs 2 R 3 | Oriely descanted o. the exhib tion as & means of ed sation, d in 
spirit of stern determination with which the ion would always conten on eons 


EDOUVARD XORIER, an elderly Frenchman, was charged at the Man:ion 
House, on Saturday last, with obtaining money by false pretences from ‘he 
French Refugee Aid So iety. It appeared from the evidence of Mr. 
Bennech, the secretary to the society, that about a fortnight ago the 


: ; : : Germans be gan eapreas aa a hope th at pelted uc ation vould always continue to be a pro- | defe ndant called upon him, represented that he was in great distress, and 
their campaign. Now, the Germans are an economical A ain : - h neces pedal gerbe cope eae =e pep a = sub had only just been turned out of Paris as a bouche inutile, He received b a 
a‘ ; a 3 ; : i for it an 4 itic echeme Ww nich woulc ntroduce officia! agency & Crown, and was told to call again, Inquirie were made about him, anc 
people, and would not blow up a wooden hand-bridge if | tnto a place which ought to be occupied by the free action of the private | it was discovered that he hed been in this country for several years, and 


i Spirit animated by the truly legitimate motive which applied to all human 


Mayor 
industry, the securing of ita rewards, The Lord Mayo 


at Kehl, 


that he got his living by imposing upon the charitable, 


they could help it, much less a structure like th 
y p it, e like that sentenced hin to two months’ hard labour. 


THE LOUNGER. 


sose to consign those worth preserving to the binder and the 
po the butierman, I found one, intituled ‘* Mr, Kinglake and 
x Gaunt rlies, by an Old Reviewer ;”’ and on cursorily looking 
the ve iT discovered a rather remarkable prophecy, which has lately 
apn strangely fulfilled. You will remember this brochure, It is 
very able and exhaustive reply to certain angry splenetic attacks 
ve yhe Whig Edinburgh and Tory quarterlies upon Mr, Kinglake’s 
History of the Crimean War.’? The Edinburgh had taken up 
she cudgels in defence of the heroes of the coup-d’état, whom Mr. 
}. nelake in his history punishes with such scathing severity. To 
Kind efence the Old Revie wer retorts with equal pungency, and 
+yus winds up:—‘* The Reviewer (in the Edinburgh) may fling the 
halo of bis personal regard around these worthies, but he will 


not save them from the just retribution which is in store for | 


them when that intermittent thing called the French Empire 


| the garb of them. It is discreditabl 
\s Iwas sorting the other day a pile of pamphlets, with the | 
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; © for a man like you to echo 
other people's phrases. One thing I like Disraeli for. ‘If his ideas 
are commonplace or nonsensical, he always clothes them in 
language of his own. 

The metropolitan parochial bear-garden, it seems, has been 
| transferred from St. Pancras to Hackney. A grand quarrel, 
| distinguished by all the amenities that were wont to characterise 
) the meetings of the St. Pancras board, has been going on lately 
| among the guardians of the north-eastern parish, as I learn 

from a local paper that has just come into my hands, A certain 
Mr. Edward Jones, a member of the board, and known, it appears, 
as ‘*The Hackney Tear’em!"’ has been accusing his colleagues of 
| applying the parish funds to fecding themselves instead of the 
| paupers, and insinuating, among other things, that a Mr. Kebbell 
| had appropriated a cucumber, supposed tv be public property, to 
| hisownuse. These charges Mr. Jones made public through the 

medium of local newspapers and letters to the Poor-Law Board; 


 hupst like a bubble or come down with a crash.’ The date of | and, of course, has thereby raised a hornet’s-nest about his cars. 


this propheey-~ for such it is—is May 9, 1863. "There was nothing 
epecially ominous in the French political hemisphere in that year. 
In 1859 the Emperor returned from Italy covered with glory, In 
isu Savey and Nice were annexed without a blow, and almost 
withont © protest; and in the same year the bonds of amity 
vorwecn France and ingland had been drawn closer by 
ve Prench Commercial ‘Treaty. Indeed, to a superficial 
“pserver, there was not a threatening cloud above the horizon. 
still, thus spoke the seer; — ‘This intermittent thing 
called an Empire is a bubble that will burst—a house on a 
foundation of sand, which will come down with a crash;’’ and, 
jy! in, say, Seven yeurs after these words were written, it has 
crashed down suddenly and into utter rain—broken “with a rod 
af iron,’ ‘*dashed in_ pieces, like a potter's vessel.’’ The 
nin is so complete, the catastrophe so tremendous, that 
we must go to the old Hebrew writings for metaphors 
sufliciently strong to describe what has occurred. And 
now, having Kinglake’s book before me, I will give you an 
extract from his famous appraisement of the ex-Emperor’s 
counge. ‘The truth is,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘that his 
imagination had so great a sway over him as to make him love 
the iden of enterprise; but it had not strength enough to give 
him a foreknowledge of what his sensations would be in the hour 
of trial. So he was most venturesome in his schemes for action ; 
and yet at last, when he stood face to face with the very danger 
which he had long been courting, he was liable to be scared 
by it as though it was something new and strange.’’ Almost 
all the reviewers opened fire at this passage with their big or 
little guns. The fire of the Whig Edinburgh was specially fierce. 
But has not the Emperor's behaviour justified this estimate ? 
Bravely was the great enterprise of invading Germany schemed. 
With what ‘prave ‘orts’’ was war declared, and with what 
rapidity was the army got to the confines of the battle-ground ! 
War was declared on July 145, and by the end of the third 
week in July, ‘¢a vast and formidable army had taken its position 
along the are which extends from Thionville, on the Lower 
Mosclle, to Belfort, on the southern spurs of the Vosges,’’ with 
the undoubted intention to attack Prussia ; and, as the Times, 
in its useful ** History of the Campaign,’’ points out, if the 
attack had been promptly made, with the characteristic ¢/an of 
the French soldier, whilst the German forces were only partly 
got together, the whole course of the campaign might have been 
very differeut to what we have seen. But the attack was not 
made. The Emperor did not reach his head-quarters until July 
28, **and when he assumed the command of the army, he made a 
long, irresolute pause, of evil omen to his future operations.”’ 
Why was this? It is impossible to determine exactly; but it 
seems to justify Kinglake’s estimate of him :—** He was venture- 
some in his schemes for action, He now stands face to face with 
the very danger which he had long been courting, and is scared 
by it as though it were something new and strange.’’ On the 
whole, then, I think that Mr. Kinglake’s estimate of the man is 
correct. 

Members of Parliament addressing their constituents are very 
much like parrots. ‘They repeat what they hear, and say little 
more, and never pause to think if what they say be true, Nay, 


At aineeting of the board on the 26th ult., Mr. Jones, his state- 
ments, and his letters came under consideration, when Mr. Kebbel! 
made a lengthened «lof 


following s¢ene eis 
The clerk waa directed to draw np a reolution expressing their disbelief 


in the malicions statement of Mr. Jones of the confidence the guardians 
had in Mr, Kebbell, and shanking him fori - jee tluable servieas as their 


} 
ted 


representative at the Forest Gate School board. A ey of thie resolution 
was ordered to be forwarded to the lorest Gate S Tina. vers —Mer, 
Jones alone voting against it. Mr. Simeock said thus Mr. J. os was 
labouring hard to damage the character of others. an! 1! 14 not 
believe a word he said. The Chairman: I am one of 1) ~ ‘like a 
radical cure for things; these words are actionable, and E will sujpy ort Mr, 


Kebbell in the expenses of the prosecution, I will pay my quota willingly. 
Mr. Holmes: I have pleasure in stating that I have alrealy made such an 
offer to Mr. Kebbell. Mr. Wentzell: Are we to continue having these 
seenes? The Chairman: Stop it by entering an action. Mr, Holmes: The 
only way is to treat him with perfect contempt. Mr. Simcock: He won't 
feel that. Mr. Wentzell: He must feel it, sitting there all alone, 
without a member near him. The Chairman: He has no _ feel- 
ing. Mr. Wentzell: Cannot the Poor Law Board help us? The Chair- 
man: No; there is no way except to commence an action against 
him: to punish his pocket is the only way to make him feel. If I wasa 
young man I would wring his neck for himif he called me a blackguard. 
Subsequently a letter was read from the reporter of the /uckney and 
Kingsland Gazette, denying that he had informed Mr. Jones that the press 
were refused admission to the board on a recent occasion, during the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of certain letters from the Poor Law 
Board. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Wentzell said this was but another instance 
of the false and reckless statements made by Mr. Jones, and suggested that 
the letter be entered on the minutes, and Mr. G. Williams moved, Mr. 
Holmes secondiug, a resolution to that effect. Mr. Jones then rose, but 
having again stated that the discussion took place with closed doors, the 
chairman refused to allow him to proceed, Mr. Williams: The question 
before the board is whether that letter be entered on the minutes. Mr, 
Wentzell : In moving that, do you believe that it contains the truth? Mr. 
Williams; Decidedly (Cheers), The resolution was then put and carried— 
Mr. Jones alone voting against it. 


Really, if such exhibitions can occur in our local parliaments 
now, the prospects are rather dim for the satisfactory working of 
the new school boards, in which sectarian rivalries and theological 
bitternesses are likely to be added to personal scandals. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


More than once in this column I have expressed my surprise that 
the ocassional essays of Mr. RK. H. Hutton had not been reprinted 
in a permanent form, ‘They are now promised by Messrs. Strahan 
and Co., and all I can say is that a great treat is in store for all 
fellows who know what is good. Stop! one thing more: I wish 
I had had the selection and editing—in subordination to Mr. 
Hutton, of course. Side by side with the announcement of this 
republication is one of Mr. George MacDonald’s papers on the 
‘* Miracles.’’ This is far from being so pleasant, These essays 
had, of course, many fine touches; but, on the whole, I thought 
them the most astounding specimens of ‘‘air-galloping,’’ or flying 
over the subject, and disregarding the plain intimations of the 
text and the ‘‘ references,’’ that I ever saw. ‘ Rehearsals,’’ a 
book of poems by the author of ‘ Philoctetes,’”’ is sure to be good. 

The Cornhill is so full of matter worth a little serious attention 
that it demands more reading than I have yet had time to 


generally, when you come to examine the phrases which they use, ; give it. 


there is no meaning in them. When the Crimean War raged, and 
the people were getting tired of the bloody strife, the phrase in 
most of our public men’s mouths was ‘‘a safe and honourable 
peace.’’ Jones was for a safe and honourable peace, Brown was 
for a safe and honourable peace, and Robinson was for a safe and 
honourable peace; and, in short, all the stump spouters, Whigs 
and Tories, and.many of the Radicals, were for a safe and 
honourable peace. And generally the phrase evoked loud cheers ; 
and it was a very safe phrase; there was a delightful vagueness 
in it; in short, no meaning init at all, Perhaps that was why it 
was used, for it is an old rule that election addresses and speeches 
should mean nothing. Well, I notice that a phrase has 
just been started which almost every member of Parliament 
who talks to his constituents, parrot-like, repeats. It is 
this. I take it almost verbatim from Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
speech at Wrexham. ‘At  first,’? the honourable mem- 
ber said, ‘‘my sympathy was with Germany; but events have 
changed, and I have changed my opinions, Germany is now 
tighting for territory—France is fighting for existence.’’ Thus 
spike Mr. Osborne Morgan, the Radical member for Denbighshire, 
and thus, with slight variation, a score or more members have 
spoken asif according to some order of the day, or in imitation of 
some political fugleman. There isa glimmer of meaning in this 
phrase; but I very much doubt whether Mr. O. Morgan could, if 
he were cross-examined, define A’s meaning. What, for instance, 
does he mean by sympathy with France ? Does he mean sym- 
pathy with the French people? If he does, he is only in accord- 
ance with every humane man in the world, They—poor, ignorant, 
deluded, gulled people—have always commanded our pity. But, 
if he means sympathy with the foolish Gasconading windbags now 
ruling France, who (though France is dead beaten, beaten as no 
nation has ever been beaten since the muse of history took up 
her pen) insist, contrary to all rule, custom, or precedent, 
that they have the right to dictate the terms of peace ;—if Mr. 
O. Morgan sympathises with them, whilst one may admire his com- 
passionate heart, one-must think that, to put it mildly, his intellect 
is under a cloud, Neither is it true that Germany is fighting for 
territory, whilst France is fighting for existence. The existence 
of France is imperilled by the folly of its incompetent rulers. 
Germany is not fighting for territory as territory, but for territory 
that she may ward off in the future attacks from that ‘ill- 
disposed’? France, as Carlyle puts it, ‘‘ which has inflicted on it 
such interminable mischief during the last 400 years; wars heaped 
upon wars without real cause except insatiable French ambition.” 
There is no nation in the world that has not done, and would not 
do again, what Germany proposes tode. A pretty thing this to 
expect of the King of Prussia!—that he should go back to his 

. people with only an unsecured promise to pay a few paltry mil- 
lions of coin, and with his unprotected frontier open to inevitably 
certain futare attacks. Bismarck would deserve to be impeached 
were he to counsel such weakness. 

Neither is it patriotic, Mr. Morgan, to talk thus. England, 
next to Germany, is more interested, perhaps, than any other 
nation in having the restless, insatiable ambition of France curbed. 
That ambition has already, during the last twenty years, cost us 
many millions, We wasted vast sums in building ships—before 
we had discovered the right ship of the fature—because France was 
building ships. What millions we have sunk in artillery, and upon 
the forts at Spithead and the lines at Portsdown-hill! And all for 
fear of France. The volunteers, too, which cost us half a million 
& year, sprang up because France, to our excited imaginations, 
looked minatory. In short, France has long been the terror of 

urope, and we ought to be thankful to the Prussians for insisting 
upon curbing her dangerous ambition. Reflect upon these things, 

r, Morgan, and, even if you do not alter your opinions, just vary 


‘The same of Maemilian. Both contain matter of one kind or 
another apropos of the war, or of our own warlike defences, 

Tom Hood's Comic Annual is also before me, crammed with 
various good matter—no, not crammed, it is one of the merits of 
the Annual that it is got up with exquisite neatness and clear- 
ness. More another time. 

The St. James's comes out in a new dress. ‘Author and 
Actress’’ is too diffuse, but it contains much fine matter. Is it 
the author's first attempt? In a good paper on ‘ Bohemian 
London’’ the name of a certain Scotch tune is spelt ‘‘ Loch 
reve no more,’’ ‘Scots wha hae!’’—when found, make a 
note of. 

Good Words for the Young also comes out in a new dress, the 
tailor being Mr. Arthur Hughes. I have over and over again 
praised this magazine, especially for its illustrations. There 
is no periodical going in which there is so much poetic fancy ; and 
whether it is more fit for old or young is really almost a question— 
and that is high praise. But between Mr, MacDonald and Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, the “spiritual’’ element is already overstrained, 
and promises to be still more so, 

Belgravia once more comes to the front—because (this time) of 
aromance of the war, told by Mr. Archibald Forbes. A youn 
German officer, under orders to join his battalion at Saarbruck, h 
written to his betrothed to come and meet him there, in order that 
they might be married before he went out to the war. Minna, 
the lady, made her appearance; and Eckenstein, the young 
officer, was fetched from his quarters, two miles off, to meot her. 
He got leave of absence for two days, under a pledge that, in 
case of active fighting, he should immediately rejoin his colours, 
without being semmoned. Minna, a plump, blue-eyed girl of 
eighteen, received him with a good, sound, wholesome hug and 
smack, and the next morning the wedding breakfast was all laid 
out, and the Herr Pastor ready, when Eckenstein heard the sound 
of firing, and had to keep his parole. He went, but returned safe 
very quickly, This timethe friends resolved to have him married out 
of hand, routed up the pastor at ten o'clock, and had made the 
couple bridegroom and bride by eleven. The next morning 
Eckenstein was on his way to battle before seven o'clock. Three 
days afterwards he was lying dead, shot through the throat, with 
a smile on his face and the photograph of Minna in his 
hand, There is no doubt that this is a true story. The De Liefde 
mentioned in it is the same as he who threw the historic ham-bone 
that spilt the ink at Sedan. He is the author of a book that was 
reviewed in these columns, and as full of dash and promise as any 
oung fellow I ever saw. His late father, well known in general 
iterary as well as iu distinctly religious circles, was a Dutch 
clergyman, whose ‘‘ polyglott’’ attainments were as great as 
those of his son, and was the author of infinitely the best criti- 
cism of ‘‘Ecce Homo”’ that ever appeared, besides some books. 
He had great humour, was an unusually favourable specimen of 
the ‘‘evangelical’’ minister, with no nonsense about him; and, 
judging from what had come under my notice of him, 
was, next to Mr. James Martineau, the keenest textual critic 
of the New Testament in England. I think in one of his papers 
he told the story of his once solving a difficult mathematical pro- 
blem in a somnambulistic fit. This seems dpropos de bottes. ut 
wait till next week, when we resume Macmillan, 

It would have done Dickens good to know De Liefde. That also 
looks apropos de bottes ; but no. The Leisure Hour has an intel- 
ligent paper about the great humourist, reiterating, as was to be 
expected, the old complaint of Dickens's failure to understand and 
appreciate the distinctly ‘‘religious’’ type of character. It is a 
true bill, and he could not help an ineptitude which was natural. 
Dickens was equally ‘‘ up the country ’’ in all abstract questions. 
But aman like De Liefde would have helped him to a /it¢/e insight 


ies of himself ¢ re the cucumber, and the | 
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into the type which he can do nothing but caricature. The 
Leisure Hour writes very charitably, and even hints that the far- 
fetched and unlikely phraseology which Dickens puts into the 
mouths of his ** pious’? people may be a result of his unwilling- 
ness to put more sacred roel into theirmouths. But the excuse 
does not hold water. Dickens did not know any better, and, not 
knowing or understanding the real language of such people, did 
the best he could, and precious bad that ‘best '’ was, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER 

“No wonder the theatres do not pay; there are too many of 
them."’ So says Mrs, Grundy; but, strange to say, more theatres 
are built year after year, and there appears to be no lack of en- 
couragement when a thoroughly good performance is discovered. 
We have inaugurated another new theatre this week. The Opera 
ComIQvE has been opened—so called, I suppose, because opera is not 
played and there is nothing at all comic in the performances. The 
Opera Comique is built on the site of a dingy set of chambers known 
as Lyons Inn. Ttis reared ina suspicious neighbourhood ; but the 
entourage is decidedly theatrical. In front of the principal Strand 
entrance is the Strand Theatre, the successful Palais Royal of the 
metropolis, which enjoys a character for farcical comedy and bur- 
lesque, and defies competition. At the very back of the stage is 
the stage of the Globe Theatre; and if some magician could 
remove the intervening wall a very comical sight would 
present itself to the audience, A bit of ‘ Marco Spada’? and 
a scrap of * Les Prés St. Gervais,’ or a scene from Shakspeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew’’ concurrent with the farce of ** Les 
Forfaits de Pipermans"’ would be a charming oll podrida of 
eccentricity, The Opera Comique is certainly reared ina theatrical 
neighbourhood, and, in point of beauty, the precocious infant 
leaves old and young far behind. A prettier theatre than this 
does not exist in London, The arrangement of seats is novel and 
effective; the architecture and the clever device of the subter- 
ranean passage from the Strand do great credit to the architect, 
Mr. Fowler; while the decorations and appointments are in Mr. 
Bradwell’s best style, Déjazet is in England; Déjazet, the belle 
of 1815; the marvel of 1830; the talk of 1862; the welcome of 
1870 is with us, and endeavouring to teach London a lesson in 
dramatic art. Déjazet is marvellous, but she is not altogether 
fascinating. We marvel at her, but say to ourselves, ‘This is 
all very well, but there is a painful something about the per- 
formance which is felt by most, though not easily expressed.’’ We 
could not guess, without being told, that the actress is now more 
than “threescore years and ten;’’ but, somchow, when Déjazet 
appears, there is a something about her which is marvellous, 
though uot altogether pleasing. She appears in boy's attire, but 
we miss the freshness of youth. The figure is slight and elegant, 
but there is an evident lack of elasticity in the movements. The 
face is intelligent, but ghastly. There is clearly something wrong. 
Admirable as is the art, there is an indiscribable something which 
prevents our sympathies from following the actress entirely. It 
is not Ninon de L’Enclos; it is not Madame Vestris. It is a 
woman cleverer than both, and one who, if she will de-vulgarise 
the British mob, has her work cut out for her, even in her 
seventy-fourth year. After all, did ever a maiden fresh 
and blooming simulate that freshriess which Deéjazet possesses ? 
How many girls with voices can sing and charm like Déjazet with 
no voice and an incomparable style of singing’ Only hear her 
warble ‘* Le Belle Bourbonnaise,’’ and notice particularly the con- 
summate art of this extraordinary lady. She is a marvel, of 
course, or else she would hardl bo so highly esteemed by the 
most dramatic nation in the world. It is somewhat cruel to com- 
pel Déjazet to come oyer here, where she is unknown except to 
the learned few, to make her act in a theatre twice too large for 
her, and to compel her, with her exquisite appreciative taste and 
her charming fancy, to conquer the prejudices of an illiterate and 
utterly demoralised crowd, If Déjazct fills the Opera Comique 
with English playgoers, and compels the mob to leave the Mam- 
moth Momus and the music-hall, I shall have more faith than 
ever in Déjazet, An evening in Paris in the old days 
was imperfect with a spell of Déjazet. Now we have 
her all to ourselves, and it will be discreditable to us in 
the eyes of all Europe if we do not make her stay a very 
brilliant one. Sardou’s ‘Prés de St. Gervais”’ is a very trivial 
affair, It is nota comedy atall. It is merely an entertainment 
in the Woodin fashion, written and devised to show off this 
delightful little lady. In it she sings, dances, and goes through 
all kinds of antics. The result is that Déjazct is triumphant. 
The little farces before and after merely serve to show again 
demonstratively what a different thing is French and English 
acting. Every member of the French company plays with point 
and style. e have few young men, for instance, who can come 
near M. Georges in point of finish. 

“‘Ours’’ is to be revived at the Prince or WALeEs’s, pending 

the production of a new comedy by Mr. Robertson. 


THE TEMPLE GARDENS,—The chrysanthemums in the Temple Gardens 
are this Fh exceptionally good, and reflect great credit on the two gar- 
deners, Mr, Newton, of the Inner Temple, and Mr. Dale, of the Middle 
Temple—the former proving himself a worthy successor of the late Mr. 
Broome, who for many years so successfully cultivated these seasonable 
flowers. Among those which deserve special mention are Jardin des Plantes 
(fine yellow), Progne (rich dark), White Globe, Guernsey Nugget, Prince 
Alfred, General Slade, and some specimens of Japanese, attractive from 
their eccentric forms, The gardens are open to the public, and will well 
repay a visit. 

Tne New Jory AcT.—This Act, which was passed last Session, came 
inte operation on Thursday. A panel containing sixty names was returned 
by Mr. Birchell, the summoning officer of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
the course pursued by Mr, Justice Blackburn was to have the whole called 
over by Mr. Campbell, the associate, when forty-six only answered to their 
names, Mr. Justico Blackburn informed the jurymen that thirty would be 
sufficient for all practical purposes to conduct the business of the sittings ; 
and that, consequently, sixteen could be dispensed with. The thirty who 
remained would be entitled to 10s, each per day for their attendance ; but 
he was unable to say how they would be paid, there being no funds at 
present out of which to remunerate them. No fine was inflicted on those 
who did not answer to their names, sufficient having attended fer conduct- 
ing the business of the court, 

ROYAL NATIONAL Lirg-Boat INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting 
of this institution was held at its honse, John street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq,, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair, Richard Lewis, Esq., the secre- 
tary, having read the minutes of the previous mecting, £480 were voted to 


the crews of various life-boats of the institution for services during the . 


storms of the tt month. In that period the society's boats had saved the 
crews of the following distressed vessels :—Schooner Gipsy, of Glasgow, 
ten men saved; Norwegian ship Hony Sverne, two; smack Olive, of 
Harwich, fifteen; brig Glenora, of Scarborough, eight; schooner Let, of 
Fredertcksund, six; smack Transit, of Cardigan, two; fishing-cobles in 
distress, seven men and two boats; schooner Seven Sisters, of Lancaster, 
eight men and vessel; barque Orange Grove, of Glasgow, fifteen; brig 
Stephano Grosso, three; smack Hopewell, of Barmouth, two men and 
vessel; brigantine Meteor Flag, of Londonderry, five ; schooner Pacific, of 
Belfast, six men and veasel : schooner Charles Whiteway, of Runcorn, five 
men and vessel — making a total of ninety-four men and six vessels 
recently saved by the life-boats, in addition to several other vessels in 
distress to which the boats had rendeted material aid. Alto- 
gether the institution contributed in the first ten months of the 
present year to the saving of 642 lives from shipwrecks on the 
coasts of the British Isles, besides aiding to save twenty-three vessels 
from destruction in that period. Various other rewards were likewise 
granted to the crews of shore-boats who had saved life trom wrecks on our 
coasts. Payments amounting to £2500 were ordered to be made on various 
life-boat establishments, and £1000 stock of the funded capital of the society 
was to be sold out to meet the recent heavy expenses it had incurred. A 
fine new life-boat, named the George Hormsfield, had just been stationed at 
Aldborough, on the coast of Suffolk; and new life-boats were also ordered 
to be placed at Pakefield, Suffolk ; Buddonness, near Dundee ; Buckie, N.B.; 
and Greencastle, in the county of Derry. A legacy of £397 17s, 3d, had 
been received from the executors of the late Dudley Costello, Esq., for 
another life-boat for the Sussex coast. Lady Vivian had also forwarded a 
first instalment of £145 she had collected towards the cost of a life-boat. 
The officers and crew of the ship May Queen, of Alloa, had likewise con- 
tributed £2 5s. 6d. to the funds of the institution. The meeting learnt 
with much satisfaction that the Scotch fishermen were extensively adopt- 
ing the plan of the safety fishing-boat of the institution in the construction 
of their own boats. A report was read from the inspector of life-boats to 
the institution on his recent visits to different life-boat stations ; and the 
proceedings terminated, 
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PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


‘6 WAITING FOR A BITE.” 
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“ WAITING FOR A BITE "'—(ricrung By C. LOBRICHAY, AMONG THE 


will be 17 ft. wide each; each bay on the east side will be lighted 
by a window, and there will be three bays on the west side; at the 
north end will be a projection from the face of the wall, contain- 
ing in the middle a three-light window, and on each side a two- 


light window. At the south end will be a series of fireproof | 


strong-rooms for the City muniments and archives. A doorway 
will be formed in the west wall of the museum, immediately 
opposite the ancient entrance to the crypt, thus giving ready 
means of communication from one to the other. It is intended to 
lay the floor of the museum at the same level as the crypt. In 
the north-west corner will be a flight of steps, forming an access 
to and from the passage opposite the architect's office, and, by a 
second flight, with the library. 

Returning to the entrance-hall, we pass through an archway in 
its south wall to the principal staircase, 25 ft. square, and ascend 
to a hall, or vestibule, immediately over the entrance-hall, and 
thence inte the library. The library will, like the museum, be 
divided into nave and aisles. The nave will be 104 ft. long by 


35ft. wide, and 50ft. high; the aisles will be 15 ft. wide and 29ft. | 


high, and in them will be arranged the bookcases; the nave to be 
occupied by the reading-tables, and by small cases for museum ob- 
jects and works of art. Each side of the nave will be pierced with 
seven arched openings, divided by clustered columns; the middle 
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fae that is sure to gather round it an appreciative knot of critie« 
and “ Waiting for a Bite’’ has in it just that touch of humou; 
which is necessary to real popularity. 


NEW LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, GUILDHALL, 
Tue new library is being erected on a plot of ground, the site 
of Nos. 76 to 82, Basinghall-street, lying eastward of Guildhall 
and northward of the Bankruptcy Court. The principal entrance. 
will be from Basinghall-street (opposite Mason’s-alley), through 
a porch or vestibule into a hall 22 ft. 6in. by 19ft. 6in., and 
10ft. Gin. high. Passing through the hall, a flight of steps will 
conduct down to the lower story, which is to be appropriated 
chiefly for the purposes of a museum. The museum will be 
divided by two rows of five piers each into a nave and two aislos 
the nave will be 90 ft. long by 31 ft. wide and 20 ft. high; the nist. 
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TOWNSEND BEQUEST 


column of each cluster will rise to a height of 30 ft., and from the 
capitals will spring the arched ribs of the roof, which will be of 
oak and open to the ridge, The ribs will span the nave and sup- 
port the tiebeams, on the middle of which will be placed a short 
| column, or kingpost, to carry the raised ends of the principal 

rafters, which will be of a comparatively flat pitch. All the 
rafters, ribs, &c., will be moulded, and the spandrils filled in with 
tracery. 

On the south side of the library proper will be the public read- 
ing-room, 51 ft. long. by 25 ft. wide and 34 ft. high; and on the 
west side, fronting Basinghall-street, will be the committee-room, 
terminating at each end with semi-octagons, 32 ft. by 20 ft., and 
| 30ft. high; both these rooms will have open timber roofs. 

exterior faces of the walls will be of Kentish ragstone, with Bath 
stone dressings, &c.; and the interior faces of the walls, the 
piers and columns, will also be of Bath stone; the floors of the 
halls, &c., will be of tiling; of the museum, of hard stone; and 
the library, of parquetry. 

Owing to the ground being much wider at the southern side 
than at the northern, it has been necessary to arrange the plan of 
| the building in three divisions, or blocks of varying length, from 
| the southern or Bankruptcy Court end. The first, or principal 
‘ block, next Guildhall, from which it will be separated by a pas- 


The | 


Ty SOUTH KENSINGTON 


| buttresses; the arrangement will be similar to that 
| for the three bays, but without niches, 


MUSEUM 


sage 20ft. wide, contains the library and public reading-room, 
with the museum and muniment-rooms below. Advancing 
nearer to the street is the block containing the committee- 
room and hall: this block only extends to about two thirds the 
length of the library building. The third block abuts directly 
on Basinghall-street, and extends to about half the length of 
the second. This arrangement will produce an irregular 
but picturesque elevation; the porch and staircase, with its bay 
window and gable, will be from their position the most prominent, 
and contrast with the steep roof of the committee-room ; and this, 
again, with a portion of the high wall of the library, of which 
three bays, marked externally by buttresses, will be directly open 
to Basinghall-street. High up in the wall will be three of the, 
aisle windows; the wall space between them and the museum 
windows will be decorated with three niches for statues. Above 
the whole, running behind the entire length of the committee- 
room, will be the clerestory, with its row of windows. The ele- 
vation on the east side will be unbroken by any projections except 
just describec 
The elevation to the north 
will have for its principal feature the large projecting window, 
but, owing to the proximity of the adjoining houses, it will not for 
some time be seen. The style adopted is Gothic, to aceord with 
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the architecture of the Guildhall; and 
the work is being carried out, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Horace Jones, architect to the Cor- 
poration, by Messrs. Trollope and Sons, 
of Parliament-street, contractors, It is 
expected to be completed on Dec. 31, 


She foundation-stone of the new 
Library and Museum was laid on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 27, by Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, 
chairman of the building committee. 
Among those present were the Dean of 
St. Paul's, who offered the prayers, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Sir D. Salomons, Messrs, 
Crawford and C. Reed, M.P.s, &c, 
There were the usual ceremonies and 
speeches on the occasion; but we need 
only particularise that of Dr. Saunders, 
who, inthe course of his observations, 
claimed for the Corporation of the city 
of London the merit of having been the 
pioneers in the movement which led to 
the establishment of the national library 
at the British Museum. He stated that 
in 1442 there was established a library 
at Bakewell Hall in that immediate 
locality, under the will of a certain 
John Carpenter, and that subsequently 
its great benefactors were Richard Whit- 
tington and John Berry. It was the 
national library of the time, and in it 
were deposited many important State 
papers; but the Protector Somerset, 
under the pretence of borrowing, man- 
aged to take away four cartloads of the 
contents, which he never returned. In 
1666 the Fire of London destroyed the 
library, and very many years elapsed 
before the present national library was 
established. It was only at a compara- 
tively recent date that anything was 
done in the city of London to re-establish 
a library. In 1824 Mr. Richard Lam- 
bert Jones moved a resolution in the 
Common Council for the formation of a 
library of reference at Guilchall, and it 
was adopted, and the proposal carried 
into effect. The library having been 
established gradually grew in extent, 
until now it numbered 30,000 volumes, 
Of late the building in which it was 
placed was found wholly inadequate for 
its purpose, and last year the Corpora- 
tion voted £25,000 for a new library 
and museum, besides £3000 for a muni- 
ment-room, and gave a site, which in 
value was equal to both those sums put 
together. Therefore, he thought he 
might say that the Corporation was alive 
to the necessity of the day—the spread- 
ing of education and knowledge—and 
was entitled to the thanks of the citi- 
zens. There would be accommodation 
in the library for 100,000 volumes; 
but even that would be capable of ex- 
pansion, and he might say that the 


library would meet the requirements of the City for the next 
The library would provide, and for the 
first time in the City, a free public reading-room—a room open to 
the whole public unreservedly—where would be found maps, 


fifty years at least. 
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MR. ALDERMAN DAKIN, THE LORD MAYOR ELECT, 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN WATKINS, 3, PARLIAMENT+STREET. ) 


say would be a great boon to a great commercial city like this. 


sympathy for the movement, but thought that the building com- 


directories, and all kinds of books of reference, which he need not | election in favour of Mr. Alderman Besley. 
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mittee ought to have the whole honour 
belonging to this occasion, and that 


the foundation-stone should be laid by 
its chairman, 


THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT. 

ON Wednesday morning the Recorder 
of the city of London, with the Sheriffs 
and some other members of the Corpora- 
tion, proceeded to the private residence 
of the Lord Chancellor, in Great George- 
street, Westminster, for the purpose of 
presenting to him Mr, Alderman Dakin, 
who has been elected Lord Mayor of 
London for the ensuing year. The Re- 
corder, addressing the Lord Chancellor, 
said he had the honour to present to his 
Lordship for her Majesty's approval, 
Mr. Thomas Dakin, who had been elected 
by his tellow citizens to fill the important 
aud honourable office of Lord Mayor of 
London, as successor to the Right Hon. 
Robert Besley, whose duties as chief 
Magistrate would cease in the course of 
tw tew days. Mr. Dakin had long been 
connected with the commerce of the city 
of London, and was now at the head of 
a large establishment, by means of 
which, by an honourable course of in- 
dustry, he had raised himself to wealth 
and distinction. In 161, a vacancy 
occurring in the ward of Candlewick by 
the death of Sir George Carroll, he was 
elected Alderman of the ward, and in 
1864 served the office of Sheriff. Since 
his election as Alderman, Mr. Dakin had 
faithfully discharged his magisterial 
duties and all other duties connected 
with his office. He (the Recorder) had 
the grentest confidence in asking tor her 
Majesty's approval of his election to the 
office of Lord Mayor, ‘The Lord Mayor- 
Elect was then formally introduced, The 
Lord Chancellor said he had long been 
acquainted with the honourable career of 
Mr. Alderman Dakin, and it gave him 
great pleasure to convey to the Corpora- 
tion her Majesty's high approval of the 
selection which the citizens had made. 
He also congratulated Alderman Dakin 
on his accession to the high office of 
Lord Mayor of London. ‘The * loving 
cup’’ was then passed round, and the 
civic party retired, Inthe evening the 
Lord Mayor Elect entertained a select 
party at dinner, at the Albion, in honour 
of the occasion, Last year, when his 
turn first arrived, Mr. Dakin was unani- 
mously nominated, with the present 
Lord Mayor, by the Livery of London 
for selection for the office by the Court 
of Aldermen; but, having then barely 
recovered from a long illness, trom which 
at one time his life was in jeopardy, and 
being desirous of recruiting his health, 
he voluntarily relinquished his chance of 
Mr. Dakin has 


the reputation of being of a genial, kindly disposition, a fair 
He added that the Lord Mayor had expressed the most entire | speaker, and a good man of business, 
| of fine presence, and of middle age. 


He is, besides, a person 
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[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE SURRENDER OF METZ. 
THE NEGOTIATIONS AND THEIR RESULT, 

Tu following excellent telegraphic 
of Metz is furnished by the correspondent 
whose letters all through the siege have been extreme 


ing :— 


ly interest- 


“© Metz, Oct. 30. 
26th, from Esch, left the capitulation of 
On the evening before the German Chief 

of the Staff had left Frescati very much discouraged, scarcely 
hoping for any agreement, As the Fren h appeared intractable 
and obstinate. Nevertheless, T knew from private sources that 
Metz could not hold out, and accordingly told you to expect the 
capitulation as certain to occur shortly. At noon Bazaine sent 
the Prince an autograph letter asking another conference, and 
accordingly the Germans seut General Stichle, C hief of ae Staff 
of the 2nd Army, and ae Wartensleben, Chief of the Staff of 
e lst Army, once more to “rescati. 
ar? The Lipaeene, which took place m the afternoon, lasted three 
hours. It was at first stormy on the part of the French Com- 
missioners, but resulted in their conversion to the main points of 
the Gennan terms, ‘Lhe first difliculty was concerning the officers 
keeping their side arms, on which Marshal Bazaine insisted. ‘The 
poiut was finally referred to the King, and conceded by his 
Majesty in a despatch received at three a.m. on the 27th. By 
agreement, the conference was resumed early the same morning, 
and it lasted until eight o'clock at night, when the capitulation 
was signed for the absolute surrender of Metz and all its fortifica- 
tions, armaments, stores, and munitions, and for the surrender, 
on the same conditions as were arranged at Sedan, of the garrison 
and the whole of Bazaine’s army, consisting of three Marshals of 
France, sixty-six Generals, 6000 officers, and 173,000 troops. 
“The Germans are astounded at this result—an army and 
fortress capitulating to an investing army larger than itself by 
only a small fraction. The French commissioners were Marshal 
Bazaine’s chief of the staff, General Jarras; and Colonel Fay and 
Major Samuele, on the part of the commander of the fortress. On 
the 28th Major Sandkuhl, chief of the Engineers of the 2nd Corps, 
was to enter, by stipulation, at ten a.m., to withdraw the mines 
from under the forts, preparatory to the safe entry of the 7th 
Corps, Which is to remain to guard the city and prisoners, while 
the remainder of the Ist Army will immediately depart for Paris 
and the south, where Prince Frederick Charles is to have Lyons 
for his head-quarters, At one o'clock the French army were to 
lay down their arms. All this was postponed for twenty-four 
hours, in consequence of the backwardness of the French 
authorities, arising out of internal disorders. . 

“At ten o'clock a.m. yesterday the forts were taken possession 
of by the artillery of the 7th Corps. At one o'clock the third 
division, which is to depart south-westward immediately after the 
fourth, was reviewed by the Prince—the display being a brilliant 
pageant—on the Nancy and Metz road, near Tourtebride. There- 
upon the Imperial Guard, the élite of the French army, marched 
out of Metz with their arms, and laid them down at Frescati, 
while passing in review before the Prince. ‘fhis honour was 
accorded to the Imperial Guard alone, all the rest of the troops 
having deposited their arms in the Metz arsenals and then marched 
into their cantonments outside the town to await their transfer to 
Germany. The Imperial Guard were received by the Prussian 
troops with respectful dignity: and not a jeering word was heard, 
nor an indecently-exultant look seen. But previously, at the 
other review, the cheering was loud and persistent. 

* At four o'clock in the afternoon the French companies which 
still mounted guard at the various gates in the city and at the 
depots and arsenals were relieved by the Prussians, two regiments 
of infantry and one of cavalry having entered the town. The 
German Military Governor, eral von Zastrow, commander of 
the 7th Corps, took possession of the government of the city and 
fortress, where, he tells me, he expects to find the portrait of one 
of his ancestors, who w»= at some early period also a military 
governor of Metz. The \:igedy was completed, but its saddest 
side remains to be recorded. 

“ According to the statement of General von Zastrow, who held 
the Bois de Vaux on the morning’ of Aug. 19, Bazaine could then 
have avoided being shut up in Metz. After he was there he could, 
according to Metz-statements, have readily made a sortie and _re- 
joined M‘Mahon far more easily than M‘Mahon could have rejoined 
him, After most of his cavalry and artillery horses had been eaten 
up this, of course, was more difficult; but still his movements are 
said to have lacked determination, and even to have been frivolous 
in the last two sorties. ‘These facts are put down to the account 
of a complot with the Regency, according to which his army was to 
try to remain in statu quo until the conclusion of the war in Western 
France, and then become available, with Prussian consent, for 
Bonapartist purposes, Bazaine himself expecting, in that case, to 
be the governor of the Prince Imperial and the virtual Regent. 
Nearly all the people of Metz seem to believe this, and many of the 
most influential have admitted so to me. During the whole of 
the investment Bazaine has never been seen in the camp except 
on extraordinary occasions; never at all in the ambulances, which 
are partly constructed in the numerous railroad carriages on the 
Place Royale, and hardly ever in the city. The civil authorities 
had to find him at St. Martin. He would not once appear at the 
mairie. He rarely, if ever, said a word to encourage the troops. 
Canrobert sometimes cheered their patience a little, and then they 
would cry, ‘ Vive Canrobert!’ ‘A bas Bazaine!’ Towards the 
last, he dared not, it is said, for fear of assassination, show him- 
self to his own men. And the terribly relaxed discipline was 
assuredly the cause of the hasty surrender at a time when there 
was still another week’s rations for everybody on hand, On the 
morning of the 29th five soldiers lay dead of starvation at 
Montigny, while the Staff still indulged in luxurious meals, and 
four days’ rations were given to the entire army that morning, 
while they had received none for two days previously. No beef 
or pork had been obtainable at any price for a week, but on that 
morning, before anything had arrived in the town, the shops had 
plenty. This is adduced as proof of the charge current in the 
town that speculators had seized much food, and that a rational 
ro of apportionment, such as existed during the last ten days, 
if introduced at first, and combined with stringent requisitions, 
would have prevented much waste, and enabled the fortress to 
hold out a month longer. The Staff used to feed their horses on 
bread at first. Recently prices had advanced to the following 
maximum :—Sugar, per lb., 30f.; salt, 15f.; one ham, 300f.; one 
potato, 45c.; one onion, 60c. A little pig caught near Gravelotte 
was sold, it is said, for 748f. 

‘* For the last five weeks the amputations have been performed 
without chloroform or ether, and the wounds dressed without 
carbolic acid. There are more than 19,000 sick and wounded, 
and 35,000 persons have died in the town alone during the siege, 
the greater part from lack of proper care, The prevailing diseases 
are variole, spotted typhus, and dysentery. Scurvy has not pre- 
vailed, though even the sick have for more than three weeks re- 
ceived their horse-steaks and horse-broths without salt. The 
reported discovery of a saline spring at St. Julien was a hoax, got 
up Py patting salt into a spring to encourage the army. 

“ en the surrender became known the people were furious. 
The National Guard refused to lay down their arms, and on the 
29th, in the afternoon, # dragoon captain appeared at the head of 
a body of troops, who swore they would sooner die than yield; 
while Albert Collignon, editor of an ultra-Democratic daily paper, 
the Journal de Metz, rode about on a white horse firing a pistol, 
and exhorting them to sally out and seek death or victory, to 
escape the impending shame. He was followed by a lady singing 
‘The Marseiflaise,’ which produced terrible excitement. The 
doors of the cathedral were burst open, and tocsin and funeral 
bell rang nearly all night. When General Coffinitre appeared to 
pacify them, three pistol-shots were fired at him. Finally, by the 
aid of two Line regiments, he quietly dispersed the mob. 
night the sounds of grief, indignation, and terror were kept up. 


“My telegram of the 
Metz still incomplete. 


account of the capitulation | 
of the Daily News, | 


about the streets tearing their hair, and 


Respectable women ran i ’ 
i r their feet, wildly crying 


flinging their bonnets and laces unde : : 
aloud, * What will become of our children?’ Soldiers, drunk and 
sober, tumbled hither and thither in irregular groups, with their 
caps off and their sabres broken, crying, sobbing, and weeping 
like children, ‘O poor Metz! once the proudest of cities. What 
amisfortune! What an unheard-of catastrophe! We have been 
sold! Allislost! It is all up with Fravee!’ and so on. The 
civil functionaries asked each other across the streets, ‘ Who will 
be our aster? Who will govern us? Where shall we go so that 
we may not see the ruin that has come upon the nation F’ . 

«Yesterday I was closeted with the Maire and City Council 
for two hours, while they detained me as the first stranger who 
had entered the town, "They asked me all manner of questions— 
some really childish—in their agitation, uncertainty, and terror. 
‘What would the Prussians do? How would they do it F How 
would they have to be met *’ They asked if their already empty 


But all | 


larders would still have to nourish the troops, and whether they 
would be personally maltreated in the event of inability to 
furnish the objects demanded. 

“‘ They were relieved immediately by hearing that a thousand 
waggons were ready at Courcelles to bring provisions thither; and 
also that there are funds in London waiting to be applied to their 
relief, in response to the appeals of the M ures of Briey and other 
communes published in the British and American journals some 
wecks since. The entire army besieging Metz voluntarily gave 
up their bread rations yesterday to feed their French captives. 
This deeply touched the people of Metz, and did much to relieve 
their fears. : 

‘©At noon a Prussian railway inspector made the journey from 
Ars to the Union station, situated one mile south of Metz by rail, 
and to-day perfect railway communication exists between Saar- 
briick, Metz, and Nancy. The road was little injured. 

“Only a few German prisoners were found in Metz, The French 
had not kept those they took when able to return them, On 
leaving Metz last night I noticed on the faces of all the German 
soldiers an unmistakable look of quiet satisfaction, nothing more, 
Of the French officers and soldiers who swarmed all over the 
place, not one, even when intoxicated, which was surprisingly } 
rare, bore any other expression than that of the deepest sadness 
and of proud defiance. The latter expression, however, was rare, 
and was seen chiefly in the younger officers. Iam informed that 
the French loss in killed’ in the various affairs since Aug. 18, 
added to the deaths from sickness in town, were 12,000. Bazaine 
himself declined the generous proposal of the Prince to let all the 
troops lay down their arms outside the works in view of their 
victors, instead of laying them down in the arsenal. He could 
not guarantee their behaviour in such a case. The Imperial Guard 
alone had preserved their discipline well enough to be deemed 
worthy of the trust of passing in armed review. The inhabitants 
never ceased to hope until the last for the arrival of Bourbaki’s 
army from Lille, but the troops within the last few weeks would 
no longer be deceived, as they got better information through the 
German outposts. Hence their demoralisation, due largely to 
hunger, was bitterly and openly complained of by their officers. 

“At four yesterday afternoon Bazaine passed through Ars, on 
his way to Wilhelmshohe, in a close carriage, marked with his 
name, and escorted by several officers of his staff on horseback. 
The women of the village had heard of his arrival, and awaited 
him with exclamations of ‘Traitor!’ ‘Coward!’ ‘Sneak!’ 
‘Thief!’ &c. ‘Where are our husbands whom you have be- 
trayed? Give us back our children whom you have sold!’ They 
then attacked the carriage, and broke the windows with their fists, 
and would have lynched him but for the intervention of the 
Prussian gendarmes. Three days ago, when I sent the first-news 
of the capitulation, I told everybody on my way of the astounding 
reality‘of which they had heard faint rumours so many weeks. 
The German officers on detached posts actually hugged me, much 
against my will, as I wasin haste, while the French people uttered 
curses on ces brigands, There are still many people who cannot 
believe what has occurred. They are convinced that Metz must 
absolutely have provisions for ten, fifteen, nay twenty years. Yet 
the civilians’ rations in Metz, too ample as many proved by what 
they had left, were 400 grammes of bread daily, the troops 150 to 
200, and 750 of horse. The general impression in the country 
now is that France exists no longer. They credit Paris with less 
resisting force than Metz; more reflecting people, however, 
believe that the war will not end till after the fall of Paris.’ 

The Times, in copying the above despatch, very handsomely 
says:—‘‘ We congratulate our contemporary upon the prompti- 
tude and ability of his Correspondent. We might envy him, if 
such a feeling were possible with so honourable a competitor.”’ 


; PROTOCOL OF SURRENDER, 
The following is the text of the protocol of the capitulation :— 


Between the undersigned, the Chief of the General Staff of the French 
Army under Metz and the Chief of the Staff of the Prussian Army before 
Metz, both in possession of full powers, from his Excellency Marshal 
Bazaine, Commander-in-Chief, and from the General-in-Chief, his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, respectively, the following 
convention has been concluded :—Art. 1. The French army, placed under 
Marshal Bazaine’s command, is made prisoners of war. Art. 2. The fortress 
and city of Metz, with all the forts, war materia!, provisions of all kinds, 
and whatever is State property, shall be surrendered to the Prussian army 
in the state in which the whole is at the moment of the signature of this 
convention, On Saturday, Oct. 29, at noon, the forts of St. Quentin, 
Plappeville, St. Julien, Quenlin, and St. Privat, as well as the 
Mazell Gate (Strasbourg road), shall be delivered up to the 
Prussian troops. At ten o'clock in the morning of that same day 
officers of the artillery and engineer corps, together with some sub-officers, 
shall be admitted into the aforesaid forts to occupy the powder magazines 
and discover the mines. Art. 3, The arms as well as the whole army 
matériel, consisting of flags, eagles, cannon, mitrailleuses, horses, war 
chests, army equipages, ammunitions, &c., shall be left in Metz and in the 
forts to military committees instituted by Marshal Bazaine, to be imme- 
diately delivered up to Prussian commissaries, The troops, without arms, 
shall be conducted, ranged according to their regiments or corps, and in 
military order, to the places which are appointed for each corps. The 
officers then shall return freely into the interior of the intrenched camp, or 
into Metz, under condition that they shall engage, on their honour, not to 
leave the place without an order from the Prussian commander, The 
troops shall then be conducted by their sub-officers to the bivouacking 
places, The soldiers shall keep their knapsacks, clothes, and camp apparel 
(tents, blankets, saucepans, &c.) Art.4. All the Generals and officers 
as well as military functionaries ranked as officers, who shall en- 
gage their parole of honour in writing not to bear arms against 
Germany, and not to act in any other way against her interests 
until the termination of the present war, shall not be made prisoners of 
war ; the officers and functionaries who accept this condition shall preserve 
their arms and the articles which are their personal property, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the courage shown during the campaign by the troops of the 
army and garrison ; it shall, moreover, be permitted for all officers who 
will choose captivity to take with them their swords or broads words, as well 
as whatever is their personal property. Art. 5. Military surgeons without 
exception shall remain behind to attend to the wounded; they shall be 
treated according to the Geneva Convention ; the same rule shall be applied 
to the hospital's personnel, Art. 6, Details and particulars chiefly con- 
nected with the interests of the town shall be dealt with in an appendice 
and schedule, which shall be as valid as the present protocols. Art. 7. Any 
article the meaning of which may be doubtful shall be interpreted in a 
sense favourable to the French army.—Done at the Chateau of Freseaty 
Oct. 27, 1870. (Signed) L. JARRAS, 

STIEHLE, 


Civic CeEsEMONY.—On Monday, in accordance with a very ancient 
custom ia the Corporation, Mr. Secondary Potter, with the City Solicitor 
(Mr. Nelson) and the late Under Sheriffs (Messrs. Baylis and Crosley) 
attended at the office of the Queen’s Remembrancer, in Chancery-lane. and 
filed and recorded, in answer to a Royal warrant, the accounts of the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex for the past year. After this a quaint pro- 
clamation was made, calling upon “ the tenants and occupiers of a piece of 
waste ground called the ‘ Moors,’ in the county of Salop,” to come forth 
and do their service, upon which the City Solicitor stepped forward and cut 
one faggot with a hatchet and another with a bill-hook. This over, a 
second proclamation called upon “the tenants and occupiers of a certain 
tenement called ‘the Forge,’ in the parish of St, Clement Danes, Middle- 
tex,’ to present themselves, in reply to which the City Solicitor counted 
pp la y o and Reed gr hers rp The Remembrancer, complying with 

al form, remarked that it was a 
which lasted but a few minutes, ended, Se ents 


ENGLISH NEUTRALITY. 


Tn following despatch has been addressed by Earl Granyj}}, + 
Count Bernstorfi, the North German Ambassador in foe to 


“Foreign Office, Oct. 21, 1870 

““M. l'Ambassadeur,—I have the honour to acknowledges ra 
receipt of your Excellency’s note of the 8th inst. eae 

“The friendly spirit of your reply to the observations which 
I addressed to you on the 15th ult., on the subject of the atti 
tude of this country as a neutral, and the attention which ae 
have evidently given to the arguments and explanations which I 
placed before you, encourage her Majesty’s Government in the 
belief that the calm discussion by the two Governments of the 
difficult question of the claims of belligerents upon neutrals is eq 
culated to remove present misunderstandings, and possibly to pa _ 
the way for an eventual solution, I have also to thank Sait 
Excellency for having pointed out certain apparent breaches in iis 
chain of practice which 1 had described as forming an unbroken 
precedent for the course now adopted, and thus afforded me in 
opportunity for giving such further explanations as will establis|, 
beyond a doubt its consistency. The policy of her Majesty's 
Government, and the grounds on which it is based, were so fully 
explained in my former note that I need not again advert to the 
subject, further than to observe that your Excellency is wrone jy, 
supposing that at any time a change took place in that policy 
From the date of the outbreak of the war the Cabinet has nevey 
hesitated as to the course which should be pursued. The views 
of the House of Commons were clearly manifested when, on Auc, { 
an amendment, by which it was proposed to insert in the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, then under discussion, a clause prohibiting the 
exportation to belligerents of arms or munitions of war, wa: 
rejected by a large majority ; and the same opinions were 
shown to be held in the House of Lords in the debate of Aug. § 
on the same bill, in which the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and Lord Cairns took part. I myself, in answer to a question 
addressed to me in the House of Lords by the Marquis of 
Clanricarde on July 22, went so far as to express some doubts 
whether a policy of prohibition was advisible even in self-defence ; 
and in the constant conversations on the subject which I have had 
with your Excellency since the commencement of the war I have 
invariably explained to you that the new Foreign Enlistment Act 
neither diminished nor added te the powers of the Government as 
regarded the exportation of munitions of war, and that it was our 
intention to adhere, on that point, to the usual practice of this 
country, which practice we believe to be in conformity with the 
established principles of public law, I had supposed that, from 
these various sources of information, your Excellency would have 
been in a position fully to acquaint the North German Govern- 
ment with the attitude which this country might be expected to 
maintain, and it is therefore with surprise that I have learnt that, 
previously to the receipt of my note of the 15th ult., you had 
doubts upon the subject. I can find nothing in my earlier notes, 
to which you refer, which could lead to the inference that there 
was any hesitation on the part of her Majesty’s Government ; 
those notes, written in reply to specific statements made by your 
Excellency respecting alleged exportations of munitions of war, 
contained merely the acknowledgments which were due to your 
Excellency as a matter of courtesy, promises of inquiry into facts, 
and brief reports of the result of investigations, 

“Your Excellency appears to take exception to my having 
instituted inquiries at all; but upon this point I most respectfully 
differ. Whatever view may be taken of the principle on which 
the Government has acted, it is right that the facts should be cor- 
rectly ascertained, Wild rumours have been in circulation as to 
the extent to which arms are being supplied by this country to 
France; bitter articles founded on these rumours have been 
inserted in the German newspapers; your Excellency based upon 
them frequent and strong representations; and her Majesty's 
Government might, in my opinion, fairly be accused of supineness 
and neglect if, at the meeting of Parliament, they should be so 
ill-informed as to be unable to supply any information upon this 
point. It was possible, moreover, that the shipment:, of arms 
might have been of such a nature as to bring them within the 
operation of the clauses of the Foreign Enlistment Act, forbid ling 
the dispatch of store-ships or the fitting out of naval or military 
expeditions. It was for these reasons that I felt it to be my duty 
to investigate any statements brought to my notice by your 
Excellency, and not to allow them, if unsupported, to pass unchal- 
lenged. The necessity for this inquiry will be the more obvious 
when the complaints made from time to time by your Excellency 
are compared with the answers which I have returned to them; 
and I may here observe that, before returning those answers, | 
have taken exhaustive steps to test their accuracy, by obtaining 
independent information from the Customs’ officials, from the 
Board of Trade, from the police, and from the Small Arms 
Department of the War Office. I am not aware of the sources 
from which your Excellency’s information is derived. I do not, 
of course, suppose that any importance would be attached by you 
to reports given in return for pecuniary rewards, such as have 
been offered in newspaper advertisements; but I think it cannot 
be doubted that the sources which I have above enumerat d 
are likely to be more trustworthy than those to which the able 
and active Consuls of the North German Confederation have 
access, 

“Your Excellency observes that, in your notes from the Ist to 
the 9th of September, you brought to my notice a series of irre- 
futable facts. It must have escaped your recollection that, in 
my answer of the 9th of that month, I showed that the majority 
of those alleged facts were unfounded. In your note to which I 
am now replying you make two further specific statements, the 
truth of which I have also felt it to be my duty to investigate: 
that respecting the order supposed to have been given by Count 
Palikao to a firm in this country on Aug. 23 for 40,000 rifles to be 
delivered within a week; and that in which the number of fire- 
arms shipped from this country to France between Aug. 30 and 
the 8th inst. is calculated at from 120,000 to 160,000. As regards 
the former, while observing in passing that Count Palikao’s state- 
ment, as reported in the Journal Officiel, was merely that these 
arms had been ordered d 1’ étranger, I have to state that no trace 
can be discovered of the order ever having been received in this 
country, and that it is certain that, if it was received, it was not 
executed; and, as regards the latter, that the full returns now 
before me show that the supplies of arms drawn by France 
from this country between the two specified dates are less 
than those drawn by her from the United States, whence no 
exports have been made approaching the figures mentioned by 
your Excellency. It is, indeed, understood that there is now 
some activity at Birmingham in the manufacture of firearms, 
owing to the increasing demand ; but experienced persons are of 
opinion that, in consequence of the recent stagnation of the trade, 
its present producing power is very limited. I may here remark 
that her Majesty’s Government have learnt with some surprise 
that, while your Excellency has been instructed to make such con- 
stant complaints on the subject of the exports of munitions of 
war from this country, no such instructions had, up to a very 
recent date, been addressed to your colleague in the United States, 
who had only made personal representations to the United States 
Government, although the latter have adhered in the same manner 
as her Majesty’s Government to the principle and practice of 
neutrals, and have consequently not interfered with the exports to 
which I have above referred. The President of the United States, 
in his proclamation of Aug. 22 last, ex ressly states that ‘the 
laws of the United States, without inte ering with the free ex- 
pression of opinion and sympathy, or with the open manufacture 
or sale of arms or munitions of war, nevertheless impose upon all 
persons who may be within their territory and jurisdiction the 
duty of an impartial neutrality during ‘the existence of the 
contest.’ 

“‘T will next proceed to examine the fresh complaint preferred 
by you against her Majesty’s Government of violation of inter- 
national and British law, of which I trust that I can briefly dis- 
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_.. Your complaint refers to the sale of the Hypatia and 
oy eat man to the French Government to be used as stor s-shiy 
P eyiously to the receipt of your present note I had received but 
ve communication from you on this subject, that of Aug. 19, in 
hs ly to which I informed you, on the 29th of the same month, 
hat the attention of her Majesty's Government had been already 
awn by their own officials to the circumstances of these sales, 
and that on investigation it had been ascertained that in both 
“ses the vessels were dispatched from England before the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1570 came into operation, and that conse- 
(ently the owners, who were not liable to penalties under the 
yevious Enlistment Act, could not be successfully prosecuted 
vider the provisions of the new Act. Having heard nothing 
turther from your Excellency on the subject, L concluded that you 
were satisfied with this explanation; but, as [now learn that you 
ave dissatisfied on certain points, I think it due to you that I 
hould exphiin that the information in possesion of hor Majesty's 
Government shows that the vessels sailed from Wugland under 
the British tlag, because the actual sale was effected at Cherbourg, 
at which port the vessels were handed over to the purchasers 
jefore the passing of the new Act. I do not understand to what 
»rocess your Excellency refers in stating that, ‘up to the 8th 
ultimo, the tranfer of the property to the lrench owners had not 
heen entered on the ship’s books;’ but the steps which the law 
requires were duly complied with by the venders, the certificates 
of registry having been given up in the month of August to the 
proper officers with the notitications that the vessels had been sold 
abroad, ‘To your Excellency’s remark, therefore, that IL ‘de- 
clined to proceed’ against these vessels, [ have only to reply that 
there was and is no ground whatsoever upon which a prosecution 
could be based. I will not follow your Excellency through the 
passages of your note in which you show that her Majesty's 
Government have the power to prohibit the export of arms—a 
fact which I have constantly stated to you; nor do I think it 
necessary to refer to the passage in which you quote the French 
law of July 14, 1860, further than to observe that the clauses of 
that law are, like those possessed by the British Executive, merely 
prermissive, and that a system of bonds is necessarily open to the 
objection that it merely serves to enhance the price of the arms, a 
mutter of little account when their acquisition is of national im- 
portance, I may refer incidentally to your Excellency’s remark 
ihat you do not find in the printed report of the Neutrality Laws 
Commissioners any confirmation of my staSement that the opinion 
.f those Commissioners was, that to prohibit the export of muni- 
tions of war was impracticable and impolitic. Itis true that that 
opinion was not embodied in their report; but it is none the less 
true that the subject was discussed by the Commission, and that 
the opinion pronounced upon it was that which I have recorded, 
as is shown by the report not containing any recommendation of 
the alteration of the law in this respect. 

“T now come to the points in your Excellency's note which 
appear to me to demand a full explanation. I had stated, in my 
note of the 15th, that the practice of Great Britain as a neutral 
had always been that which she now follows, Your Excellency 
disputes this position; and in support of your arguments you 
adduce two documents—a letter from the Duke of Wellington to 
Mr. Canning, dated Aug. 30, 1825; and an instruction from the 
Treasury Board to the Customs, dated June 2, 1848. I have 
not failed to examine most carefully the instances which you 
specify, and the following is the result of the examination:—A 
luborious search has failed to discover any trace of a letter from 
the Duke of Wellington of Aug. 30, 1825; but a paper has been 
found, dated Aug. 3, 1826, which contains the passage quoted by 
you. This paper is a minute written by the Duke of Wellington 
upon a draught despatch addressed by Mr. Secretary Canning to 
Mr. Stratford Canning, then British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, at the time of the war between ‘Turkey and Greece, 
in which, with reference to a rumour that arms were 
being sent from England for the purpose of equipping 
abroad vessels to be commanded by Eord Cochrane, in the 
service of Greece, Mr. Canning stated that such a proceeding was 
not contrary to law, and could not be prevented by her Majesty's 
Government. ‘To the latter part of this statement the Duke of 
Wellington demurred, referring to the fact that, when Spain was 
at war with her colonies, England had prohibited exports to both 
belligerents and making use of the words quoted by your 
Excellency. Mr. Canning, however, insisted on his view, stating 
in his rejoinder, ‘ the law does permit the exportation of arms as 
merchandise ; and I must authorise Stratford so to say, if he is 
to state the case of his country truly.’ The Duke gave way, and 
no Order in Council prohibiting the export of arms was issued by 
the Government. It is also incidentally important to observe 
that the precedent for such a prohibition, to which reference was 
mide by the Duke, was one in which Great Britain had no option 
in the matter. She had bound herself by article 3 of the 
Additional Articles, signed at Madrid on Aug. 28, 1814, to the 
treaty with Spain of July 6, of the same year, to ‘take the most 
cflectual measures for preventing her subjects from furnishing 
arms, ammunition, or any other warlike article to the revolted in 
America ;’ and being thus compelled, when Spain was at war with 
her colonies, to prohibit the exportation of arms to the latter, she 
subsequently extended the prohibition to Spain herself, in order 
to avoid the imputation of favouring one belligerent to the 
exclusion of the other. 

“The second apparent instance adduced by your Excellency of 
departure from what I have stated to be the ordinary practice of 
Great Britain is the issue of orders to the Customs officials on 
June 2, 1848, instructing them to prevent the exportation of arms 
for the purpose of being employed in hostilities against the Danish 
Government. I shall have no difficulty in showing that there were 
exceptional cases which made tie issue of these instructions 
imperative on her Majesty’s Government. 

“On May 25, 1848, the Danish Minister in London drew attention 
to the fact that preparations were being made in this country for 
sending cannon to Hamburg, and called on her Majesty’s Govern- 
nent, in accordance with the stipulations of the treaty between 
Great Britain and Denmark of 1670, to prevent those shipments 
being made. The treaty appealed to was signed at Copenhagen 
on July 11, 1670; was supplemented by an explanatory article on 
July 4, 1780; and was confirmed by the thirteenth article of the 
treaty signed at Kiel on Jan. 14, 1814. It provided that ‘the 
foresaid Kings, for themselves, their heirs and successors, mutually 
(oundertake and promise that they will not aid or furnish the 
chemies of either party that shall be aggressors with any provisions 
of war, as soldiers, arms, engines, guns, ships, or other necessaries 
lor the use of war, or suffer any to be furnished by their sub- 
jects.’ It is clear that, under the provisions of this stipulation, 
her Majesty’s Government had no alternative but to issue the 
orders to which your Excellency has drawn_attention. I 
have thus shown that the practice of Great Britain has not 
been different from that which I originally stated it to be; and 
that, on the contrary, two cases of apparent divergence, on being 
exunined, prove that the departure from the usual practice, when 
‘t existed, was dictated by exceptional causes, and thus indirectly 
coutirm the accuracy of my statement that the course now adopted 
is founded on unbroken precedent. Inconclusion, I should wish to 
make a few general remarks. Your Excellency will, I think, admit 
that, though her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to 
rhange the practice of the country in regard to neutrality, they 
have been vigilant in watching and checking any symptoms of 
Violation by British subjects of existing law. Some weeks before 
oo Excellency drew attention to the cases of the Hypatia and 
:\orseman the proper authorities of this country had been engaged 
M investigating them, and the watchfulness shown on those 
“cisions has doubtless been the reason that no attempt has been 
E le to sell or dispatch vessels in contravention of the Foreign | 
‘“usthent Act, A report which had reached her Majesty's 
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Government that attempts were being made to enlist Irishmen | 
prot itary service in France was acted upon with the greatest 
wi ‘aptitude by the authorities at the Home Office, even ata time 

‘en, asit appears from a note which you addressed to me on the 
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iesiechid twep canes Po ce ae anes ae 
t i 3. an assure your Excellency that 
uo effort shall hereafter be spared to deal promptly with any 
actual or contemplated infractions of the law. , 
_ “Tam glad to tind that your Excellency now not only does not 
insist upon, but disclaims, the doctrine of benevolent neutrality 
which appeared to her Majesty’s Government, after a most care- 
ful examination of your memorandum of Aug. 30, tobe the principal 
basis on which your representations were founded. That such a 
doctrine is untenable will now be universally admitted ; while it 
must be as generally admitted that it would be a real departure 
from neutrality for a neutral to change, without general consent, 
its practice —a practice, be it observed, in conformity with the 
views of all writers on international law, because such practice 
might incidentally be more or less favourable to one of two 
belligerents. Good offices may be benevolent, but neutrality, like 
arbitration, cannot be so. Tt would be a serious violation of 
neutrality if a neutral nation guided itself! by any principle o1 
rule of conduct, however just and meritorious in itself, which 
had not been previously recognised and sanctioned by the usage 
of nations, I sincerely rejoice that Prussia, who, as a neutral, 
has always been a strenuous champion of the rights of neutrals, 
now, as your Excellency points out, shows a desire to ‘incline to 
every progress in the field of increasing the active freedom’ of 
commercial interests in time of war; though I cannot but observe 
that the special point which your Excellency adduces as 
evidence of this desire, is a question which may be viewed 
differently by independent Powers in proportion to their maritime 
strength. Her Majesty's Government, at the outset of a war 
which they deplored, and after an appeal to the belligerents to 
act in accordance with the 24th protocol of the Treaty of Paris 
had been refused by them, declared their neutrality, in the earnest 
desire to maintain friendly relations with both. It was their wish 
to exercise all friendly offices compatible with perfect impartiality. 
They further expressed their determination to exercise their duties 
and maintain their rights as neutrals. It gave me great satisfac- 
tion when your Excellency was good enough to inform me in con- 
versation that you knew of no other subject but the one under dis- 
cussion on which Germany had any foundation for complaining of 
the attitude of this country asa neutral. It is not for the first 
time that I inform your Excellency that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have no jealousy of German unity. They believe it to he a 
great and worthy object for Germany to endeavour, with the con- 
sent of all its members, to consolidate its vast moral, intellectual, 
and physical powers. An ardent desire that not only the Govern- 
ments but the people of Great Britain and Germany should be in 
the most friendly relations, induces me to repeat my belief that so 
just and thoughtful a nation as yours will not permanently enter- 
tain feelings of rancour against England, or, I might add, the 
United States, for adhering as neutrals to the practice which they 
had always adopted, and which, up to the outbreak of the present 
war, has been the theory and practice of both the belligerents.— TI 
have, &e., (Signed) GRANVILLE,” 
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Money's Worth. A Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author of ‘A 
Golden Life,” ‘A Lost Link,’ ‘Captain Masters’s Children,”’ 
&e. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


The object Mr. Hood had in view in writing this book was, as he 
informs us in the preface, to furnish a correct picture of journal- 
istic life, because it had often struck him ‘that the typical writer 
met with in fiction has been a being nobody ever met with in real 
life, and that he consequently gave people very erroneous impres- 
sions.’’ We are sorry to say that we cannot congratulate Mr. 
Hood on the success of his efforts. Whatever ‘erroneous impres- 
sions’? may have been current concerning the ‘‘ typical writer,’’ 
if by typical writers Mr. Hood means the representatives of 
journalism, will not be much amended by the pictures he has 
drawn in ‘*Money’s Worth.’’ Indeed, it puzzles us to under- 
stand how Mr. Hood came to fancy that he was here portraying 
journalistic life; for we are really introduced to only two mem- 
bers of the profession—Oldham, the hero, against whom we have 
nothing to say, for he is positively the only thoroughly 
respectable man, as his wife is the only truly decent 
woman, in the story; and Heginbotham, a_ superior 
sort of penny-a-liner—superior, that is to say, when sober, 
a condition in which we are informed he was rarely to be 
found at night, although always up to his work in the morn- 
ing. Both these are certainly specimens of men to be found on 
the press, but they can scarcely regarded as types of London 
journalists. Oldham is a young man of good natural parts but 
imperfect education, who achieves results which we doubt if any 
one of his age, training, experience, and somewhat self-distrusting 
nature ever did or could accomplish. Heginbotham, on the other 
hand, isa man whom neither fine natural parts, a good heart, gentle- 
manly up-bringing, norUniversity training, could keep from sottish- 
ness or enable to rise higher than the attainment of great facility 
in composition and the power to pen a smart article plentifully 
sprinkled with neatly-introduced puffs-oblique. This last talent, 
by-the-by, Mr. Hood seems to consider worthy of imitation, for 
he practises the art extensively himself; only his puffs are not 
introduced with much neatness, and are very rarely oblique. As a 
rule, they are most gross and palpable, of which, were there not an 
obvious reason to the contrary, we could adduce numerous 
specimens. But the book, as we have already hinted, is but 
meagrely concerned with journalists, properly so called. People 
connected with the theatrical and legal worlds figure far more 
prominently in its pages; and certainly neither the members of 
those professions nor general society, upon which our author also 
draws for characters, are much beholden to Mr. Hood for the light 
in which he portrays their representatives. The men are nearly 
all scamps, and the women—well, very questionable adventuresses. 
Our author, by way,we suppose, of giving a sort of vérité vrai air 
to his narrative, is fond of introducing real personages (and real 
recent events, too), usually under a thin disguise, but occasionally 
by their proper names (Mr. Entwistle, M.P., for example); which, 
we think, is in bad taste. Surely the late unhappy Menken might 
have been allowed to rest in her grave, instead of being exhumed 
and made to figure again at Astley’s, under the name of “The 
Lovely Leontine.’’ Altogether, we should be sorry to think that 
the majority of persons connected with literature (not real men of 
letters, be it observed, but publishers, owners of newspapers, 
magazines, and so forth) and the members of the theatrical and 
legal professions, are such as Mr. Hood paints them. By-the-way, 
Mr. Hood would have done well to get some real Mogridge to 
“coach ’’ him inlaw, and so have avoided the anachronism of making 
aman dispose, by ante-nuptial contract, of a fortune he did not then 
possess, and had no expectation of possessing. Said Mogridge would 
have told our author that marriage settlements deal only with 
actualities, not with wealth in nubibus; and that property 
acquired after marriage must be devised by will. What Clayter 
ssessed when he married his first wife having been all spent by 
im and her, what he inherited after she had left him, and 
which he bequeathed to his second spouse, really belonged to the 
latter and not to the former. This being a somewhat complicated 
affair, may, perhaps, be made plainer by a brief statement of the 
Reginald Clayter, a ‘ gentleman about town,’’ marries a 
ballet-girl, having first settled upon her his fortune—that is, the 
fortune he then possessed. This they squander between them, 
then quarrel, and the wife leaves him, betaking herself to America, 


| where she resumes her professional pursuits in her original 


theatrical name _—_In course of time Mr. Clayter inherits another 
fortune ; and, seeing a newspaper paragraph relating the death, 
by accident, of his wife, deems himself at liberty to marry again, 
which he accordingly does; and, dying, bequeaths all his means 
to his second wife, who, dying also, in turn bequeaths it to her 
sister and niece. Mrs, Clayter No. 1, however, was not killed, 
but turns up as a circus-rider, after both Clayter and 
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Mrs. Clayter No. 2 are dead; claims the property under her 
marriage settlement; and would have got it, according to Mr. 
Hood, had it not been already embezzled by a couple of 
scoundrelly lawyers. A sort of thing this, we submit, which, 
though it may be done in novels, is not likely to be decreed 
in the Probate Court. Another bit of novel information we get 
from Mr. Hood, and that is, that commissions in the militia 
and volunteers may be obtained “by purchase."’ They may be 
got through favouritism, influence, and other indirect and crooked 
ways, we know ; but not as the result of a hard cash transaction, 
as in the cavalry and the Line. 

We have dwelt so long on the faults of this hook for two 
reasons first, hecanse the story, as a story, is interesting enough 
(we have readit through from titlepage to * the end’’ without 
skipping, which is saying a good dealin its favour, dosed with 
novels as we are), and were it stripped of the blemishes we have 
pointed out, would be an acceptable book; and, second, because 
were sorry fo find a writer ot co titel undoubted poweras Mr, 
Hood turning out work so little calculated to enhance his reputa- 
tion. ‘* Money's Worth’? might have passed muster in the pages 
of a periodical, where, we believe, it originally appeared; but we 
think it was a mistake to reprint it. 


Chronicles of Budgepore ; or, Sketches of Life in Upper India. By 
Inrupus Pricnarp, Esq.. FS 8., FLR.G.S. London: W. 
H. Allen and Co. 

It is almost to be regretted that these two volumes have not been 

published under another title, more clearly significant of their 

contents. Indeed, not only their title, but their external form 
and appearance, their size (small octavo), plain binding, lettering, 
and even the name and titles of the author, are remarkably mis- 
leading at the first glance; and the reader who, secking amuse- 
ment, looks into them with some half-formed resolution to defer 
their perusal, is surprised to find himself half through volume 
one, and bursting into alternate laughter at the piquancy of the 
author and indignant denunciation of the maladministration so 
ably satirised in volume two, before he can persuade himself to 
relinquish the chronicle for the last new surface-novel about life 
seen only through a false medium. There is a ring of the old 
satiric humour in Mr, Prichard, to return to which is vastly 
pleasant after the merely burlesque comicality or personal vitu- 
peration which now passes by the name of sarcastic writing ; and, 
better still, there is a healthiness of tone that often reminds one 
of days when men could tell the truth plainly, even under the 
disguise of fiction, without letting personal enmity peep through 

a thin veil. 

The ‘*Chronicles of Budgepore’’ should be consulted by all 
those who, having made up their minds about the Government of 
India only from reports of councils and departments, consider the 
matter settled. It is true that the record of events therein de- 
picted belongs principally to the time when ‘the Company ”’ 
bore rule and made vast dividends; and he may be glad that a 
reign which had in it so many elements of corruption was 
brought to an end in favour of a better administration 
under an established national Government. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the Company has left some of its evil 
heritage of tradition to the officers who succeeded to the adminis- 
tration, even if they did not retain their local power under a new 
authority, and that, though the system of the Supreme Govern- 
ment may have been altered, a large part of the administrative 
organisation of the districts requires reforming altogether. Themen 
who are intrusted with an authority over the natives, the exercise of 
which is often moreoppressive than people in England canestimate, 
are often the same sort of men as those whose misrule brought 
about repeated disasters, and have been accused of permitting, if 
not actually instigating, great barbarities on the part of native 
Mohammedan subordinates to the ryots and labourers of Hindoo 
villages and small townships. The native subtlety, cunning, and 
treachery have not been diminished by a course of treatment 
against which intrigue, duplicity, and treason were their readiest 
weapons; and the condition of English society in India is not 
always such as to exercise a very elevating influence, by placing 
before the natives an example either of exalted morality or the 
forbearance and humility that is the highest test of a capacity for 
true government. To those who know little of the aspects of 
social life in India, and to those who are already acquainted with 
it, Mr. Prichard’s book will be equally interesting, and amongst 
its graphic and amusing sketches there is much that it may be 
worth while to remember in connection with some of the most 
awful of those tragic events that have darkened tlie history of 
British Empire in the East. 


Schooled with Briars : A Story of To-Day. Tinsley Brothers. 

A fashionable widow with two marriageable daughters; two 
young men, cousins, one the son of a poor country parson, tho 
other heir to a landed estate ; a motherless girl at school in Paris, 
where she remains as a teacher after her father's death, with a 
vivid interest in the correspondence which she has carried on with 
an interesting youth, whose acquaintance she made on her last 
journey back to school after a brief holiday in England; a 
detective, a Low Church parson, one or two members of 
Parliament, a superior of a French convent, a priest who is 
spiritual director to the same institution, a family lawyer, 
and supernumerary monks, club-men, colonial debaters, and 
barristers: these are the characters of this story, which occupies 
only @ single volume. The plot is founded on the two young 
men being respectively in love with the two eligible young ladies, 
The poor cousin, who is reading for the Bar, is wrongly accused of 
joining in a row at Cremorne, for which a police magistrate com- 
mits him to prison ; and, on his liberation, he goes to Australia to 
commence a career free from the stain which incarceration for 
such an offence would inevitably fix on his character, to the 
prejudice of his future career. His wealthy companion is in- 
volved, through his own fault, in still more serious difficulties, 
which take him through some rather ordinary adventures. In 
the end, both the eligible young ladies are married to their 
respective lovers, and it may be taken for granted that the 
repentant heir comes off rather easily. ; 

he story itself is, on the whole, well told, in spite of certain 
awkwardnesses of expression and a confusion of tenses here and 
there. Some of the more humorous—or, perhaps, they would be 
better described as “sprightly ’’—scenesare cleverly portrayed, and 
the book is, on the whole, eminently readable ; but the reader will 
not feel that much has been got out of its perusal, either to please 
the imagination, to captivate the fancy, or to arouse any high 
sense of sympathy. 


NURSERY BOOKS. 


“Christmas is a-coming!’’ as we are admonished by, among 
other things, the gaily-bound and brightly-illustrated books that 
are beginning to load our table, prominent among which are 
many volumes designed for the juveniles. To the somewhat heavy 
arrears on hand we must soon devote what measure of time and 
space these stirring times will permit. Meanwhile, we can only 
mention a few out of the first batch of nursery literature that 
reached us. These emanate from the firm of Warne andCo., and 
are a continuation of thé excellent series of reproductions of old 
favourites, entitled ‘‘ Aunt Louisa’s London Toy-Books,"’ of which 
sufficient to form a goodly library have already appeared. The 
new comers, like their forerunners, are illustrated with well- 

rinted coloured engravings, and include, among others, ee The 
Iare and the Tortoise,"’ ‘* World-Wide Fables,’’ ‘* Hey Diddle 
Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle,” ‘ Household Pets, * “John 
Gi'pin,” ‘‘Dick Whittington,’’ ‘‘ Uncle’s Farmyard, **Games 
and Sports,’ &c. — all of which are the very thing for the 


nursery. 


EARL RUSSELL is preparing a pamphlet, which will shortly be published, 
on the present war between Germany and France. 
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ING OF DEPARTURE 
THE rages EMIGRANTS 


-nuaps the curiously elastic cha- 
Bee the Celt—one of the most 
peculiar of all civilised mental organ- 
jsms—never attains such a fulness of 
expression as it does upon the eve of 
the day which witnesses the departure 
of Paddy from what a poet of hoar 
antiquity calls ‘‘ The green hills of 
holy Ireland.’? About to be separated 
by poverty, by the solicitations of 
relatives who have sped to the land 
of the setting sun, or by the mandate 
of a landlord intent on clearances, his 
first feelings are of regret and despond- 
“The land,’’ said an eminent 


ency. M ‘ae 1 
French writer, ‘‘is the peasant’s 
pride; ’”’ and “bride”’ the land is to 


Pat, to whom a poor ‘‘ haggard,” 
sparely planted with cabbages and 
potatoes, is an absolute estate. — How- 
ever, once he comes to recognise the 
fact that it is no business of his to 
stand upon the order of going, but to 
goat once, be consents to the inevit- 
able with # readiness which must have 
some root in the primary elements of 
a rude but most natural system 
of logic. Every neighbour is 
openly apprised of the coming 
event. The nearest town or vil- 
lage is visited; and purchases, so 
various and so seldom required, are 
made in such abundance that we 
have known the entire stock of a small 
vender of miscellaneous wares to dis- 
appear in the course of an afternoon. 
Between blankets and sheets, dis- 
tracted ironmongery, towelling and 
soap, tea and sugar, and the ‘‘native,’’ 
the house to which an intending emi- 
grant resorts on these occasions is 
often left as bare—but honestly so— 
as the mansion of an enemy stripped 
by the kettle-bearers of an invading 
host. 

So much done, by way of providing 
for the necessities and the hardships 
of the voyage, Pat is himself again. 
His commercial anxieties—and when 
the poor are concerned they are anxious 
to the last degree—give way to an 
irresistible and exhilarating buoyancy 
of mind and body. That this gaiety 
is shortlived, that it is a phenomenal 
form of one of the affectations of grief 
mentioned by Burton, no sane man, 
and, above all, no careful observer, 
can entertain a rational doubt. At 
the very core of this joyousness lurks 
sorrow for the present, doubt and 
dismay perhaps for the future. The 
Irish peasant looks at his children and thinks of the com- 

ssionless sea which lies between them and the land of hope. 
What wonder if a sudden pang disturbs his merriest of moods, 
and poisons even the cup of temporary forget fulness! 

At all events, for one short hour, he ‘‘ shall have cakes and ale, 
and ginger hot i’ the mouth too.’”” Whilst boxes and jars are 
being taken from the house, whose hearth shall light up his face 
ne more, to whose blaze his little ones shall never again spread 
their hands, let the lively fiddle squeak, and the many-throated 
pipes reply. Friends and neighbours (could or does any other 
nation on earth draw distinctions between these words’) have 
flocked in from surrounding villages, hamlets, farmsteads, and the 
poor hovels that outlie these, to see the emigrants off, and bid 
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them, their hearts in their eyes, ‘‘God-speed.’’ Many a buried 
friendship, over which the grass of wintry years has grown, springs 
again to life in the glow and the excitement of such half-festive, 
half-sorrowful meetings; long dissevered hands are again 
clasped ; and of many such fortuitous meetings, brightened with 
wild dances and made happy with infinite resources for flirtation, 
marriages are the supreme and crowning result, The fiddle rings 
out in sharp, crepitant discords, the artist of the instrument 
muttering between every stave a malediction upon “that bit 
of rozzin’’ which, somehow or other, he has forgotten 
to put into his pocket. The piper crosses his leg, and 
his bundle of ‘‘chanters’’ emit an unearthly, and certainly a 
very unmelodious, groan. This is the signal for revelry. The 
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young men, as a rule, advance to 
the girls, to whom they ‘‘curchy,”’ 
with the polite intimation, ‘I dance 
to you, Miss.’’ ‘*Miss,’’ only too 
eager for the ‘‘divarsion,’”’ lifts an 
arch eye or two to her suitor, arranges 
her ribbons, and steps gaily, but with 
an indescribable grace of timidity, on 
to the grass. ‘‘Whoop!”’ and it 
really is a sort of festive war-cry, as 
the couples embrace, part, cross, and 
recross each other, The fun grows 
fast and furious; and generally the 
gayest dancer—the man who snaps 
his fingers loudest, and flings up his 
heels with the most unrestrained 
abandon—is the peasant whose house- 
hold gods have been just dethroned, 
and for whom a rough sail is being 
made taut in the nearest harbour, 

Whilst this reckless merriment— 
reckless because of its spontaneity and 
unbridled life—is being danced to 
death, as the peasantry say, on the 
sward which fringes the roadside, 
scenes of a touching and thrilling 
nature are going on in the immediate 
scene of the deserted cabin and the 
abandoned homestead. Old men, im- 
memorial friends, who have grown up 
in the same parish and knelt at the 
same altar through weary, wasting 
years, sit together to have a farewell 
collogue—the popular word for a chat 
or gossip. They smoke their pipes 
between whiles, talk of old days and 
old associations, with an odd reference 
to the days that are to come when one 
shall have to brave the rigours of an 
American climate whilst the other 
remains at home to eat the bread of 
misery and think of the companion 
who has quitted him for ever. The 
women are more affected, and, in- 
cessantly embracing each other, give 
vent to their anguish in loud and 
agonising cries. Such explosions of 
temper are sure to rally around them 
those males and females of the liutle 
community who remain at home, and 
who, on that account, deem themselves 
rightly qualified to offer consolation 
to their friends who are about to leave. 
In these interchanges of passion and 
condolence, the Irish nature—whose 
impulsiveness is too often mistaken for 
savage intractability— reaches its 
highest and most characteristic de- 
velopment. And whilst the grief of 
the mourning and the mourned with 
is at the pitch of ecstacy, Pat quietly 
takes a spade, and mysteriously digs 
“a sod” of grass, which he wraps in 
a rag, and carefully deposits in a corner of his best trunk, 
That sod is meant to 

Line his coffin some day, 
In the paradise over the ocean foam, 

The hour strikes at last; the moment of final parting has come. 
The fiddler puts down his instrument; the piper ceases to blow, 
The joyous dancers gather mournfully around the car which bears 
to the train or the seaport the friends upon whom, in ali human 
peobality, they shall never set eyes again. Loud, sharp, and 
itter are the cries of lamentation which arise from all sides at 
this supreme moment. In vain the old priest—his hair forming a 
white aureole around his venerable head—interferes with implor- 
ing voice and pacifying gesture, The people, as they themselves 
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say, must and will “have it out!’’ So, with tears and sobs that 
expire in tears, the little party set out for their distant destination 
followed by fervent prayers that God may waft them safely over 
the mighty wat rs to the layd of Labour and Rest. 


WITH GARIBALDI. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Jai/y News, who has joined 
Garibaldi in the Jura, thus describes his reception at Dole, the 
General's head-qnarters :— f : 

“ When we had got into the town we inquired our way at the 
guard-house, and were direc ted to a large building, on the fagade 
of which was puinted, in yellow letters, * Sous- Prefecture. 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’ We made our way up stairs, and 
found ourselves in a rge antechamber, in which several people 
were waiting. On our inquiring for Gen ral Garibaldi, an oflicer 
stepped forward and told us that the General had been to recon- 
noitre at four o'clock, and had not yet returned, but that the 
Colonel would see us if we liked. We gave our names and were 
at ushered into a second apartment, which had two 
beds, in one of which a gentleman, who I afterwards learnt 
was the Colonel’s secretary, was asleep. The Colonel— 
a tall, bandsome man, past forty years of age, with 
a full beard and slightly bald—was standing before a table, 
upon which two candles were burning, sorting papers. On 
our entering the room, he raised his head and welcomed us in 
& most friendly manner. On my informing him that I had come 
to follow the fortunes of the Garibaldians, he said, ‘1 shall have 
no need to billet you on anyone, because you will live with us 
and share our table, Will you not’ While we were talking a 
man was preparing coffee in an adjoining room; and, as there 
were only two cups, the Colonel insisted ou our drinking first. A 
short time afterwards an orderly came to tell us that the General 
had returned, and would receive us if we would follow him. The 
General's apartment was situated in another part of the building, 
and was much smaller and even more modestly furnished than 
that of the Colonel. When we entered, Garibaldi was standing 
in the centre of the room, the furniture of which consisted of a 
wooden bedstead in one corner; a camp bedstead, which, 1 sup- 
pose, was for his servant; a few chairs, and a table. He wore a 

very ample pair of trousers, a plaid shawl, with a hole cut in 

the centre through which he passed his head, and walked with a 

stick. Like the Colouel, who, by-the-by, is the chief of the staff, 

he welcomed us in a manner that was really touching; he shook 

us by the hand, and told my companion that the most glorious 

decoration to which he could aspire was to have lost his arm in 

the defence of his country. To me he said that he was delighted 

to have an Englishman following his army as correspondent to an 

English newspaper, and assured me that I should have every 

facility that I might require. He showed us the map that 

was lying on the table, and explained that the Germans 

had been allowed to advance too far into this part of the 

country, but that they hoped to drive them back shortly. 

No one can, of course, tell what Garibaldi’s army is likely to per- 

form; but all the volunteers that 1 have seen here are strong- 

built fellows and likely to fight well, especially in this part of the | 
country. They belong to almost every nation in the world, but 
French, Spaniards, and Italians seem to be the most numerous, 
The uniforms vary according to the corps, and, indeed, a great 
many are without uniforms at all; for there is hardly a metre of 
grey cloth at Dole. There is, however, plenty of red flannel and | 
red cloth. The correct Garibaldian uniform for the officers is a 
grey pair of trousers with a broad red stripe down the seam, 

a red flannel shirt or a scarlet cloth jacket drawn in 
round the waist by a belt, and a scarlet kepi with gold 
braid. The staff officers wear a green band round the kepi. 

The Garibaldians seem to be very popular in the town. They pay 
for everything, and even when it is absolutely necessary to make 
a requisition the Colonel calls personally instead of sending a 
written order. All the volunteers are well cared for, but, as there 
is very little money, everyone has to make shift as best he can, 

While I was with the Colonel one morning 1400 blankets were 
brought from Dijon and paid for at the rate of 7f. 50c. a piece, 

which is a most exorbitant price. One of these is given to each 
of the men, who cuts a hole in the centre, through which he passes 
his head, and is thus sheltered to a certain extent from the rain 
and cold. We have plenty of horses here, but no saddles, so that 
many of the staff officers are forced to ride bare-back ; and I feel 
sure that if some English saddle-maker were to make his way to 
Dole he would do a capital business,”’ 

The out-pickets of Garibaldi’s forces, which number about 5000 
men, are scattered in various places in the vicinity of Ddle, 
and present picturesque scenes enough. Both Garibaldi's sons 
are said to have joined their father, and to have been intrusted 
with commands. The youngest, Ricciotti, was educated in 
England, and was only a lad when the General visited this country 
in 1864. A few years, however, make a wonderful change in such 
a youth, and the younger Garibaldi has now entered on the stern 
work of life. 

A Florence correspondent says that the accounts which have 
reached Italy from the Garibaldian volunteers in France are not 
encouraging. According toa letter from the Vosges, many of the 
Garibaldians there are shoeless, badly off for clothing and food, 
and the local authorities under priestly influence represent them 
in the most unfavourable light to the country people. The 
Francs-Tireurs, too, will submit to no discipline, and are alto- 
gether disorderly and disorganised, When Garibaldi first offered 
his services to the French Government, they were refused, and it 
was in reality only to withdraw him from all conneetion with the 
revolutionary movement in Nice, which owed its origin to him, 
that they were afterwards accepted. Such, at least, is the story 
in circulation among the Garibaldian volunteers, 

——S== 

FORTIFICATIONS,—A Treasury return shows that on April 1, 1870, sums 
of money amounting in the whole to £5,655.6453 had been expended on 

tifications under the Act of 1860 and subsequent Acts of Parliament; 
4 9,471 at Portsmouth, £1,164,958 at Plymouth, £285,772 at Pembroke, 
£356,147 at Portland, £186,428 at Gravesend, £252,115 at Chatham, £301.174 
at Sheerness, £284,335 at Dover, £89,462 at Cork; also £7806 in providing 
and fixing iron shields, £161,644 in incidental works and expenses, £14,670 
iu experiments, £30,814 in surveys, £46,667 in clearance works, £32,180 in 


once 


lega!, &c., expenses. The total authorised to be raised by the Acts is 
£7,460,000; the amount actually raised is £5,755,000, in consideration 


whereof annuities have been created amounting to £406,757, terminable in 
April, 1885, The annuities were calculated at 3} per cent interest. 

INFALLIBILITY IN GERMANY.—The Archbishop of Cologne has sent a 
Latin document respecting the infallibility of the Pope to the five Professors 
of Theology in the University of Bonn, and to Dr. Jangermann, Rector of 
Unkel, on the Rhine, calling upon them to give in their written adhesion 
to the newdogma. Dr. Jangermann has refused to do so, and in his protest 
he says that “the moral responsibility of every individual, an essential 
point of Christian freedom, is incompatible with blind and unconditional 
obedience. Duty and conscience force me to declare,”’ he adds, ‘that I can 
neither believe nor teach the 1.ew dogma of the personal infallibility of 
the Pope; and as there is no other alternative than to simulate before God 
and man or to lose my place and means of subsistence, I prefer choosing the 
latter. For more than twenty-five years I have taught His name and glory 
in the Church, and in His infinite wisdom He now tries my faith.” 

THE STEAM-SHIP KIRKSTALL.—On Wednesday the Kirkstall, a new 
screw-steamer, built by Messrs. Allibon, Noeys, and Co.. of the Rosherville 
Ironworks, Northfieet, made her trial trip to the Nore and back. She is 
intended for the coasting trade between London and Goole. Her burden is 
500 tons ; and her principal dimensions~ length, 175 {ft.; beam, 24ft. Gin; 
depth, lift.6in. Her principal peculiarity lies in her engines and boilers, 
which are of remarkable simplicity, economy, and strength of construction. 
She is fitted with a pair of Mr. Alliben’s compound engines, which, by means 
of a special arrangement of the cylinders, utilise both the high and the low 
pressure steam ; and, though ne minally only 70-horse power, can work up 
to 350. The boilers, too, are constructed sccording to a patent cf Mr, 
Albi on’s, and secure a great economy of fucl. With a consumption 
of only a pound and a half of coal per hour, the Kirkstall, with her 
screw half out of the water made (npon the measured mile) an average speed 
of eight miles and a half an hour 
doubt have made ten or ten and a half, 


in the after cabin. 


| Society, under Herr Randegger, have in rehearsal Mr. F. H. 


Properly submerged, she wonld no 
Aithough mainly intended for 
goods traffic, she bas good ace ommodation fora smal number of passengers 
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MUSIC. — 
Mr. Marirson began his autumnal opera season at oven 
Garden on Monday last, when ‘* I] Flauto Magico’’ was pt : 
formed to a large audience. The work, we hee d hardly Es 2 "i, 
an exacting one, as regards both the number and Gale ” 
artists who take part in it. That all its exactions were a a Mr 
or less well, proves the efficiency of the company with : ric ae Pf 
Mupleson is now playing to his chi ap-priced public, In Ma abi 
this, we may well ask why opera is still considered an amuse 
ment for the fashionable few, and possible, save during five or 
six weeks in each year, only when ‘‘society is in Red 
Monday’s performance calls for little remark, the music be ing 
well known, and the artists familiar in their respective characte rs. 
Once more Malle. Titiens made a great impression us 1 amin, 
and again Male. Ilma di Murska created a sensation by he shit 
liant singing of the airs allotted to the Queen of Night. : 
angui d’inferno’’ was, of course, enthusiastically redemanded. 
Madame Sinico was as excellent as ever Im the | role of 
Papagena; while Signor Cotogni us Papageno, Signor Bettini ee 
‘Tamino, and Signor Antonucci as Sarastro, did ac ceptable service, 
The minor characters were all fairly sustained, and the chorus 
saug well; but, per contra, the band left a good deal to desire— 
a result for which Signor Bevignani must be held responsible. 
The opera on Tuesday was * Lucrezia Borgia,’’ and on ‘Thursday 
“Tl Trovatore’’ had its inevitable hearing ; Mdlle. Titiens play- 
ing the heroine of both works in her own unapproachable way. 
Details of representations So familiar would waste our space. To- 
night (Saturday) Weber's ‘ Oberon”’ is to be given for the first 
time at Covent Garden. . . 
The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace go bravely on in 
all respects; but chiefly as regards the performance ot Beet- 
hoven’s works. On Saturday week the Fourth Symphony was 


played, as also was the Second Pianoforte Concerto; Miss | 
Zimmermann distinguishing herself greatly as the soloist. At 


last week's concert the three ‘‘ Leonora’’ overtures (given in order 
and in close succession), the symphony in C minor (No. 4), and 
the overture to “ Fidelio,’ made up a programme of rare attrac- 
tion and drew an immense audience, who had no regson for 
complaint, even though Mr. Sims Reeves was too unwell to sing 
the ‘Liederkreis,” as intended. We understand that the 
‘Leonora’? overtures were heard together for the first time In 
England on this occasion; and there was a general eagerness to 
note how the master had developed his original idea as shown in 
No. 1 to the imposing proportions it assumes in No. 3. Nothing 
could be better than the performance of the overtures or than 
that of the symphony, and every amateur present enjoyed a 
remarkable treat. 

The musical societies are reviving from the sleep of summer, 
and preparing to begin a new campaign. On Monday week the 
Monday Popular Concerts resume, with the first of a series of | 
Beethoven concerts, in honour of the master’s centenary, and | 
with Madame Norman-Neruda as first violin. Mr. Barnby’s | 
forces are hard at work upon Mr. Benedict's new oratorio, ** St. 
Peter,’’ which is to be produced about the middle of December— 
the soloists engaged being Miss Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Stockhausen. The St. Thomas's Choral | 


Cowen’s cantata, The Rose Maiden,’’ about which report speaks 
highly. Last, not least, the Sacred Harmonic Society takes the 
field on the 24th inst., with ‘Judas Maccabeus,”’ to be followed, 
on Dec. 16 (the eve of Beethoven's birthday), by a performance 
of the immortal composer's mass in C and ** Mount of Olive 
Very soon, therefore, musical enthusiasts will be suffering from 
an embarras de richesse. ——s 


NEW MUSIO. 


By C. H, R. Marriott. 
Metzler and Co, 

The war is looked upon by composers of ephemeral music as 
“fair game,”’ and already it has given rise to a huge pile of works, 
good, bad, and indifferent. We question the taste shown in some 
instances. Here, for example, are the German war-songs in the 
form of a quadrille, to the strains of which those who wish to 
emulate Nero may dance while Paris is bombarded. We grant 
that the matter is one of taste; and if any votary of Terpsichore 
can see an incentive in his favourite amusement in the present 
most wretched war, the ‘* Uhlan Quadrille’’—really a very 
spirited thing—will serve his purpose admirably. 


The Uhlan Quadrille. London : 


| any. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND WMcnore:: 
CONTROVERSIES, 

On Tuesday evening Protessor Cairnes delivered at Uyjy, 

College, Gower-street, a lecture on ** Political Fx : 


tion to some Modern Controversies,’ it being the intr " 
of his course at the same institution, After alluding with , 
to the general neglect of the science of political ec nomy a 
metropolitan colleges, he combated the prevalent notion tj 
based on the principle of daissez fuire, Those who 1 
lwissez faire doctrine assumed, he remarked, that individ; 
knew their own interests in the sensein which they were coincid, 
with those of others; but that was a fallacy against why), ; 
these days especiaily it was necessary to guard. Lt was utte) 
untenable, as was shown by the conduct of landlords y, t lo 
since in maintaining the corn laws, and now in creatiy 
ments of their estates, which were opposed to the interests oy 
society, and also by the conduct of trades unions, which ), 
passed rules against machiuery and in favour of inefficient many, 
labour, No one could seriously consider the present condition 6; 
the inhabitants of this island, where, though industrial fresc,,., 
had for half a century had greater scope than in almost any oth 
country, one in thirty of the population was a pauper, arid y; 
contented with laisse: faire. The able men who led the 
for the repeal of the corn laws declared that workhouses would 
ere long become obsolete ; but this part of the programme liad 
scarcely been fulfilled. The rule of laissez faire was, like othe, 
rules, liable to great exceptions, and must not be allowid 
to stand in the way of practical and industrial reforms. But if po} 
tical economy were something e than the doctrine of 
faire, what was i It was the science of wealth, and for 
“who understood what science was in the proper sense of | 
that ought to be sufficient; but, unfortunately, many wlio | 
| fectly comprehended the term, as applied to physical 1 
seemed quite at a loss when it was employed in reference to 
existence. Political economy was a science in the same sen 
astronomy, physiology, or chemistry was a scieuce; and it dealt 
with the phenomena of wealth as those other sciences dealt wit) 
the phenomena of the physical universe. It stood neutral bet «oun 
competing social schemes, as chemistry stood neutral betw: 
competing plans of sanitary improvement; it supplied mea 
estimating all social schemes, but refused to identify itself with 
It had too often made its appearance in the sof a 
dogmatic code of cut-and-dry rules, sanctioning one social array yc. 
ment and condemning another, requiring from men, not oo. 
sideration, but obedience; and when working men have been 
often told that political economy was against them, it was 
unnatural that they should be against it. It was only when 
benevolent bearing towards all sorts of men was recognised t)t 
the deep-seated prejudice against it of the most numerous class of 
society could be removed. In conclusion, the Professor traced 
the present position of France partly to the neglect of ecouoi 
science. What was it, he said, that led France to surrender her 
liberty into the hands of a saviour of society but the spectre of 
socialism? Economic ignorance produced socialism; socialis)i 
despotism; and despotism, combined with other causes, wir, 
misery, and ruin. The lecture was open to the public, as well as 
students ; and its close was followed by applause. 
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Mr. C. W. Martin, M.P.—Mr. Charles Wykeham Martin, 
M.P. for Newport, died on Sunday morning. The deceased 
gentleman, who was sixty-nine years of age, unsuccessfully cou- 
tested Newport in 1837, but represented the borough from 1541 to 
1852. Inthe last-named year he was defeated; but in 1560 he 
came forward, and was returned at the head of the poll. In 150s, 


} when the borough returned only one member he was elected 


| without opposition. He sat for West Kent, in the Liberal inte- 
rest, from February, 1857, to April, 1859. | The Conservatives of 
Newport will bring forward Mr. R. W. Kennard, Mr. Martin's 
former colleague. The Liberal candidate has not yet been named, 


Mr. G. P. Tuxrorp.—The death of Mr. G. P. Tuxford, well 
known in the agricultural world as one of the chief proprietors of 
the Mark-Lave Express and the Farmers’ Magazine, is recorded, 
Mr. Tuxford was also one of the originators of the Farmers’ 
Insurance Office, of which he had been for many years a director; 
one of the early members of the Farmers’ Club, and a life governor 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


The Uhlan Galop. By T. Browne. London: Metzler and Co, 


The remarks made above apply to Mr. Brown's galop in every 
particular, We may state, however, that the introduction is 
based upon the ‘‘Wacht am Rhein; *’ and the galop itself upon 
the * Blucherlied.’’ Nothing could be more vigorous and in- 
spiriting than the latter. As inthe case of the Uhlan Quadrille, 
a coloured representation of the ubiquitous German cavalry 
adorns the titlepage. 


The Message from the Battle-Field. Written by H. B. Farnie, 
Composed by Joun Hutiau. London: Metzler and Co. 
This song is founded upon the return to a soldier's wife of the 
name-label which, in so many cases of late, has been the mes- 
senger of death to stricken German homes. ‘The subject is ad- 
mirably suggestive, and Mr. Farnie’s words make the most of it, 
being touching and tender while thoroughly lyrical. We are not 
wholly satisfied with Mr. Hullah’s music. ‘Too many of the 
phrases are familiar, and some—as, for example, the first in each 
verse—are hard and unsympathetic. Nevertheless, such is the 
effect of a well-written accompaniment joined to the interest of 

the subject that the song will be sure to achieve popularity. 


Little Em'ly. Song. From ‘ David Copperfield.’ 
by J. R. Tuomas. London: Metzler and Co. 
The author of the verses here set to music has no need to con- 
ceal his name, for they are well written—above the vast majority 
of such effusions. The burden of the song has to do with the old 
sailor’s travels in search of his lost daughter, and the subject is 
handled with delicacy as well as pathos, We cannot praise the 
music so highly; nevertheless, it has the advantage of being very 
simple, and of giving the vocalist ample scope for whatever ex- 
pression he may be able to command. The melody is arranged for 
either soprano or contralto; key, C major. 


Composed 


THE BEAUTIFUL SPANISH POINT ROBE of the seventeenth century, which 
has been exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, by perusission of Mr. 
A. Blackborne, of South Audley-street, for the last two years, has been 
secured by the Lords of the Committee for the nation. 


How CAME TH WAR TO Pass ?—How came the war to pass? Here 
are two short extracts from the newspapers, which seem to throw a whole 
flood of light on this inquiry. First, as to France—“On July 12 was held 
that famous Council at the Tuileries, when, nearly all the other French 
Ministers having declared for peace, Marshal Lebcouf struck his fist on the 
table, and declared he would throw up his post if war were not declared, 
* Are you prepared,’ asks one of the Cabinet, ‘to fight the strongest military 
Power in Europe ?’ * Never so well prepared as now, and never shal. be sv 
well prepared again,’ was the reply ; and then the Emperor quietly observed 
that they must have guarantees from Prussia, The die was cast.” Second, 
as to Prussia, Speaking of the gross ignorance of the state of things in 
Germany which the Emperor of the French bad displayed, the writer, one 
of the special correspondents of the Daily News, says :—‘ His military 
Envoy in Berlin must have reported, what was common tak in military 
circles there, that planning possible campaigns in France was the favourite 
recreation in military circles. It is a fact, and no secret was made of it, 
that when Prince Frederick Charles entertained a few soldier friends at 
dinner, one of the party would set himself to suggest some such plan of 
campaign, while the others laid themselves out to criticise it.” Here is the 
real spring of the war—the sinister and selfish emulation of the military class 
in the two countries, And let it be borne in mind that the same class has a 
most power/ul and dangerous influence in this country. Unhappily they, 
directly or indirectly, to a large extent, give the tone on tiiese matters to 
the London journals, And hence it is that we find these great public in 
structors at this moment, in face of the glaring illustration afforded us by 
the war of the mischws of large armaments, clamouring noisily for ap 
immediate aud immense addition to our own.—Communwated. 


M. Banocur.—M. Baroche, formeily Minister of Forcign 
Affairs, Minister of Justice, and Vice-President of the French 
Senate, dicd last Saturday at Jersey, where he had been living 
for the last month, having fled from Paris with several other 
distinguished statesmen now resident in Jersey. M. Baroche was 


in delicate health when he arrived, and gradually got worse. He 
was sixty-eight years of age. 
AN AUSTRIAN DEFENCE OF ENGLAND,—A semi-official Vienna payer, 


the Warrens Correspondence, defends England against attacks made 
upon her in the Berlin press on the occasion ef the peace negotiations, It 
rays that Lord Granville, in making “ a serious and well-meaning attemp: to 
put an end to the war,” showed no intention whatever “of exercising any 
‘ther kind of pressure on the belligerents than such as is called for by 
those high principles of morality without the recognition of which our 
modern civilisation could not exist.” The material interests of England, it 
continues, would not be particularly affected if some hundred thow- 
sand more Frenchmen or Germans fell on the battle-field, ‘ Eng- 
land has been induced by philanthrepic, not by egotistical motives, 
to address words of peace both to the conqueror and to the 
conquered.” ‘* The British Cabinet,” it proceeds, ** has not spoken a word 
to either of the belligerents which could have the appearance ef a threat; 
nor has it given the emallest sign of an intention of. wishing to lay down 
special conditions of peace. Itis just the strict impartiality of England 
which gives her the righ! to advise the belligerents to ter:ninate the war; 
and the neutral Powers who have joined her in this pacitic policy 
are animated by precisely the same views. They wish to adhere to the 
attitude they have hitherto maintained; but they believe it to be their 
duty, in the interests of civilisation, to support the proposals of the British 
Government, leaving the belligerents responsible for the manner in whit b 
those proposals shall be received.” 

THE TRUCK SYSTEM IN THE BLACK CounTRY.—The Birming 
Daily Gazette has sent a Special Commissioner into the Black Country to 
inquire into the working of the “ Truck” or **Tommy” system. The first 
of his letters, which appeared on the 31st ult.. brings to light an amount 
of misery among the nailmaking trade in Dudley perfectly astounding. 
He says :—‘* The houses of nailers are generally to be found in the lowest 
part of a town or hamlet, in filthy courts and back slums. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, those in Dudley. We find them in Badger’s-square, in a disgusting 
court in Tower-street, at the Belpers, and the Barracks, So pinched with 
poverty are the tenants of the dens and holes here situated, that the emall 
rent demanded cannot regularly be paid. Consequently, landlords can ill 
afford to lay out money in repuirs or in sanitary operations, Tenants thus 
become the victims of disease. Upon a recent visit to the Barracks, in 
Dudley, we found the houses in a miserably dilapidated condition, and some 
of them not fit for occupation. The out houses (within two yard- of the 
back doors) were running over with filth, and the adjoining asbpi's to) ful. 
In close proximity to these places are the workshops of the nailers. 1 ill 
| not be surprising, then, that fever should be raging in the locality. There 
| was one case of fever at a house which had some part of the roof off. 
In anotter hovel was a nailer, his wife, and six children, all suffering from 
severe attacks of fever. There were two or three other cases ; but the most 
distressing was that of a poor woman, ill from fever, who lay vpon & hed 
of straw, in the corner of a gloomy chamber, devoid of the least particle 
of furniture. Crawling about the helpless woman was a naked child, 
uttering piteous cries. From this region of squalor and disease we went to 
the ** Belpers,” another dismal locality in which nailers abound, There 
again we found houses which are a disgrace to the town, and accumulations 
ot rubbi-b and fetid matters, which rendered it a circumstance of no sur- 
prise that fever should also have been engendered here. At some of the 
hou-es the shutters were closed in consequence of the almost entire absence 
of glass to the windows, and in one of these the only furniture was & bench, 
where lay four fever stricken children, and a stool, upon which sat the 
mother, suffering from the same terrible sc urge, and leaning her throbbing 
head near to her mourning little ones. Such scenes as these we have 
pointed out we could greatly multiply, but sufficient has been said to show 
the condition of life to which nailers are compelled to submit, mainly in 
consequence of the existence of a nefarious custom which beggars them, 
aud renders any appeal for improved dwellings or the removal of buisances 
to unpaid landlords nugatory.” 
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NOY. 5, 1870 


THE COLLECTING-BOXES FOR THE 

siCK AND WOUNDED. 

Mr. CREASEY WHELLAMS was charged, on re- 
mand, at Guildhall Police Court, on W ednesday, 
before Sir Robert W. Carden, with committing a 
fraud on the public by collecting money for the 
sick and wounded in the war, and not fully ac- 
eounting for what he received. Mr. George 
Lewis, jun, appeared for the prosecution; and 
Mr. W. Thorne Cole (barrister) for the prisoner. 
Alfred Catt, manager to Mr. Odell, said that on 
Sept. 8 he put an execution into the office of the 
prisoner, at No. 8, Gracechurch-street; and the 
ndlord put in a claim for rent; and the goods 
wee not sufficient to satisfy that claim. They 
realised nothing. , E 

James Hadley Reeves said he was a printer and 
wholesale stationer at Playhouse-yard, Black- 
friars, one of the firm of Reeves and Son. On 
July 7 last he supplied Creasey Whellams with 1000 
‘ards. On Aug. 30 hesupplied him with cash-book 
and ledgers. On Sept. 4 he supplied him with 300 
«war boxes,”’ at 3s. each. He supplied 1000 of 
each of the labels on them. On Sept. 2 he sup- 
plied him with 200 ** war boxes,’’ at 3s. each, He 
supplied other goods, amounting to £125 6s, 6d. 
There was now £72 6s. 6d. due to the firm. 

Walter Palmer, clerk to an architect, said that 
about five months ago the defendant took an office 
from him as the secretary of the Great European 
Lund Emigration Company. ‘There were two 
rooms, and the rent was £40 a year. 


} 


The first | 


rent became due on Sept. 29, but it was not paid. | 


An execution was levied on the defendant's goods, 
and they gave the Sheriffs notice that the rent was 
not paid, and they left. The rent was subse- 
quently paid. . ; : 

Richard Primer said he lived at 112, High- 
street, Shadwell. He went to the defendant's 
oftice, and was employed by him about seven 
weeks ago. His stand was at the National and 
Provincial Bank of England. He used to go to 
the defendant’s office about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and he then gave him a box and a red 
and blue cap. He used to stand there till six 
o'clock in the evening, and then take it back to 
the office. People put money into the box. The 
largest amount put into the box was a sovereign, 
and twice a half-sovereign. He used to get a good 
hit of silver when the box was first out. He took 
the box to the office every evening, and Mr. 
Whellams used to take the money out in his pre- 
sence and tell him how much was in the box, but 
gave him no receipt for it. Witness’s wages were 
4s, per week. Mr. Whellams used to come round 
during the day to see he was at his post. When 
he went to the office he did not see any other busi- 
ness carried on there. 

Mr. Reeves recalled—He printed the circular 
produced on Oct. 21. 


SOCIETY FOR THB RELIEF OF THE SICK AND 
WOUNDED. 

Dear Sir,—-The great sucegss which bas attended my 
efforts in London to increase the funds of the National 
Society by the distribution of collecting boxes over all 
London in clubs, hotels, coffee-houses, restaurants, &c., 
and in the public thoroughfares, induces me to solicit 
your help to alopt the same means in your town and 
neighbourhood for this great object. I therefore beg 
to offer to supply you with any numberof these boxes at 
cost price—viz., 4s. 6d, each, to be stationed in all parts 
of your district, under the supervision of yourself or of 
the local society. Having adopted the plan of placing 
boys with collecting-boxes fixed upon a small board in 
the streets, under the protection of the City and Metro- 
politan police, I have fonnd it prove very lucra- 
tive towards the society’s funds. Each boy wears acap 
of scarlet and blue as a distinction. I would strongly 
advise you to have boys placed over your townevery day, 
or marketdays and Saturdays. The caps are inexpen- 
sive—viz., 2s. 6d. each. Iam aware of the generous 
exertions made in your district for this most humane of 
all enterprises, bat respectfully urge you to adopt this 
effectual method of appealing for a mere casual penny, 
as it were, always promptly and continuonsly given by 
Englishmen, and which in the aggregate realises band- 
rome sums. Upon reference to the Jimes, you will sce 
the amount I have alieady handed over to the National 
Society. I inclose you a copy of the secretary's acknow- 
ledgment of my services, and refer you to the unanimous 
praises of the London press. I shall be glad to give you 
any further information you may desire. Trusting you 
will bring this letter before the local committee, 
and awaiting your instructions, I am, your obedient 
servant. 

Sir Robert W. Carden said it was admitted that 
there were 500 boxes, and they had been out for 
cight weeks, which would give a total of one box 
for 24,000 days. Taking the average of the re- 
ceipts of the boxes at 5s., it would give a total of 
£6000. Now, what he wanted to know was, what 
had become of that large sum of money. Mr. 
Cole said that when his turn came he would prove 
that nothing of the kind Was received, and what 
had been received he would account for. Alexander 
Moutlet said that he kept one of the public-houses 
in the tower of the New Meat Market. He had 
had two boxes in his house for about two months. 
A person from Mr. Whellams called for the 
money, and he would not let him have a penny 
of it. He had brought the boxes with him to 
have them opened in his Worship’s presence. Mr. 
Cole objected to those boxes being taken as a 
eriterion of the others, because butchers were 
so much more liberal than other people. Sir 
It. W. Carden thought the boxes at the Exchange 
would contain the most. Mr. Cole thought that 
the merchants were not so liberal as the butchers. 
Mr. Mouflet opened the boxes, and in one of these 
was lls, 64d., and in the other £1 0s. 84d., making 
together £1 12s. 3d. The defendant's clerk called 
twice for the boxes, and he refused to- give them. 
A long legal argument took place as to what spe- 
cific charge would be made against the defendant. 
Mr. Lewis said that he should charge him with at- 
‘cnpting to obtain money by false representations 
fron the different Mayors of England by stating 

t they could have the boxes at the cost price, 

6d., when they cost only 3s., and the caps at 
‘rt price, 2s, 6d., when their cost price was 
‘uly 2s, 

_ lwo boys who had been out with the boxes com- 

‘ined that they had not been paid. Mr. 
Vhellams said that all who applied at half-past 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ve o'clock on Saturday were paid; but some of | 


le boys most unwarrantably came in the after- 
noon to this court, and made an unjustifiable ap- 
ication to his Worship; but, if they had waited 
until half-past five o'clock, they would have re- 
coived their money. 


tuem at the office, 


Che prisoner was then remanded, 


: It was ultimately arranged | said to have been extreme ; 
at Mr, Jones, clerk to Mr. Whellams, should py | on Carter consisted of a draught on the Brisbane , 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON ON SEDAN, 


Naro.ron III, has refought the battle of 
Sedan. Ina long, elaborate, and almost pain- 
fully vindicatory document, he has put forward 
his account of that crowning battle; and without 
going into details we may briefly represent the 
Emperor's own view of his situation on the 
morning that saw his surrender, humiliation, and 
practical abdication, According to his Majesty's 
view of the position, he was hemmed in upon the 
north-east and cast by six Prussian army corps, 
while several bodies of German cavalry held the 
ground on the west of the great bend of the 
Meuse below Sedan—that is, between the depart- 
mental road to Mézitres, and the railway which 
passes just to the north of Donchéry. Those six 
corps were—commencing from the German right, 
on the heights between St. Menges and Floing— 
posted in the following order:—First came the 
LlihCorps, eehelonnéc upon the Mézitres road. 'To 


their left, and tending slightly northward, was 
the terrible 5th Corps, which lad done so much 
of the fighting at Weissenburg and at Worth. 
Those two corps had been thrown across the 
Meuse, or had passed round the bend made by 
the high ground between Glaire and Iges, and 
had compelled the 7th Corps of the French army, 
under General Douay—supported by a powerful 
body of cavalry—to wheel into position upon the 
heights north of Sedan, between Floing and Mly, 
in front of the Bois de la Garenne; thus forming 
a kind of acute angle, with their main body front- 
ing to the eastward. The line of the Prussians, 
according to the Emperor's plan, was continued 
from llly—which formed, so to speak, the northern 
salient of the French position—by the Prussian 
Guard down to the Bouillon-road ; thence on 
the other side of a little streamlet which flows 
through Givonne, Daigny, and Bazeilles, by 


the 12th or Saxon Corps (the strongest in 
the North German army); the 4th Corps, 
which had come from Metz; and the Ist 


Bavarian Corps of General von der Tann, On 
this line, beginning from Bazeilles, and going 
back to the north towards Illy, the French front 
west of the rivulet we have mentioned was formed 
by the 12th Corps, under General Lebrun—which 
occupied Bazeilles in force, and held also the vil- 
lage of La Moncelle, about a mile higher up the 
rivulet. On the lett of Lebrun’s corps, stretching 
from Pctite Moncelle to Givonne—still behind the 
streamlet, and across the road to Bouillon—was 
the corps of General Ducrot, the Ist, formerly 
commanded by M‘Mahon himself. Wimpiien’s 
corps, the 5th, formerly commanded by De Failly, 
stood in reserve in the castern horn-work of 
Sedan, and on the hills between Givonne and 
Balan. The Emperor shows, in simple fact, a 
position for himself and for the enemy which 
completely incapacitated him from any attempt to 
push his way along the bank of the Chiers to 
Carignan and Montmédy, on his road to Metz; 
but, even by his Majesty's own showing, his 
route in retreat upon Méziéres and thence on Paris 
was stopped only by some scattered, even though 
powerful, bodies of Prussian cavalry beyond the 
big loop of the Meuse; and neither the 2nd 
Bavarian Corps nor the Wurtemberg division 
which held the ground from Donchéry to Bazeilles 
on the south side of the Meuse—however powerful 
their artillery—could have prevented the French 
army, if the parting advice of M‘Mahon, before 
he received his wound, had only been taken, from 
marching straight back to Mézitres, joining there 
the corps of Vinoy, and retiring upon Paris with 
a dignity and a security which at this moment 
would have left the capital free from attack and 
even from isolation. The Emperor has, doubt- 
less, made the best of his case at Sedan; but a 
simple glance at his plan might convince even the 
most incurious that the only safe and practicable 
strategy in those dismal opening days of Sep- 
tember, was a swift and compact movement in 
retreat towards Méziéres. 

Twice in this campaign have the French been 
bewildered, paralysed, and humiliated by the 
interposition of the enemy between them and 
their base. Nothing in Napoleon’s own account 
of the conflict, borne out by a plan which, as we 
may suppose, was issued under his own auspices, 
warrants us in thinking that he did wisely in 
delivering battle, with his army bent back into 
the form of an overstrained bow, while the enemy 
outflanked him in twofold force, and a way of re- 
treat lay open through Sedan to Mézitres. We 
have been told that the Emperor made a final 
push eastward towards Bazaine on the Balan 


road. ‘Lhat was simply rushing into the lion’s 
jaws. A little less than that pressure, exerted 


on the Bavarians and Wurtemburgers who spread 
the thin curtain between him and his retreat on 
Mézitres or Chalons, might have saved the army 
of M‘Mahon to France, and Napoleon III. to the 
dynasty which he re-established, and which no 
other man can build up when he has failed.— 
Te he graph. 


CAPTURE OF AN ABSCONDING MANUFACTURER, 
A clever capture has been made by the police of 
the Blackburn Hundred of John Carter, formerly 
a manufacturer at Clayton-le-Moors, near Black- 
burn. Several months ago Carter became insol- 
vent to the extent of £10,000, and, while the 
creditors were making an inquiry into the state of 
his affairs, Carter absconded, Mr. Read, super- 
intendent of police, obtained the information that 
Carter, under the assumed name of Clayton, had 
sailed for Queensland in the Young Australia, an 
emigrant-vessel; and Sergeant Luke Wilkinson, 
under twenty-fourhours’ notice, was sent off by the 
overland mail in pursuit of the runaway. The 
officer, who sailed three weeks after the Young 
Australia left port, reached Brisbane the same | 
length of time Lefore it arrived. Wilkinson 
applied to the Judge of the Supreme Court to 
have his warrant indorsed, but, as that was the 
first application of the kind that had ever been 
made, the Conrt was puzzled how to act. The 
Judec, however, indorsed the warrant, and 
Wilkinson patiently waited until it could be 
executed. When the Young Australia neared | 
the harbour, Wilkinson, in company with the 
medical officer of health, boarded her. Carter, 
who had previously known Wilkinson, was not 
aware of his presence until he was accosted as 
‘*Mr. Carter,’’ and his surprise at his arrest is 
The property found 


Jank for £400, and £100 in gold and silver. 
Wilkinson and his captive are now on their returu 
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me (OOLAAN'S BRITISH = CORN-FLOUR, 
ye PREPARED FROM RICE. eA 


The Staple food of more than Three Hundred Million (300,000,000) of People. { 
Is unequalled for BLANC-MANGE, CusTARDs, PUDDINGS, CAKES, Soups, &c. 


Is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLANC-MANGE 


Take four ounces (or four ful'-sized table-spoonfuls) of the 
Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin paste ; then add the 
remainder hot, with a piece of jemon-peel or cinnamon. 
all the time ; and (after taking out the peel) pour it intoa: 


taste, then add a pinch of salt. 


Flour, and one quart of milk, sweetened to the 


Boil gently for eight or ten minutes, well stirring in 
ouldto cool, Served with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. 


*Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior 


to anything of the kind now before the public. 


* EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F R.S., Medic 1 Oticer of Health, St. James's, Westminster, &c." 


(CoLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 


is to be obtained of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, in 1 1b., lb. and 4 lb. packets, 


CHAPMAN'S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Oontaining, in perfect purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the 


finest Wheat. 


It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet 


for Children and Inyalids. 


DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Socivty : 


“It is incomparably superior 


to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c,, in 3d., 6d., and Is, packets ; or 3s. tins. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD 


BRUSSELS 


£6000 worth, best value ever offered. 


3 Frame, 2s. 11d. ; 4 Ditto, 34, 4g4.; 0 Ditto (best make), 


Orlando Jones and Co., 18, BILLITER-ST., LONDON, 
uepan Rice Starch, 


THE STRONGEST AND PUREST MADE 


CARPETS. 


is. Ohl 


AT WM. WAINE’S, 131 to 139, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 


OU LLACK, SCHL 7 » 210, REGENT-ST., 
PULLACK SUUMINS, “16 SILENGIEUSE, cones 


THE ONLY REALLY SILENT 


LOCK-STITCH SEWLNG-MACHINE ON 


THE ROTATING HOOK 


PRINCIPLE, WITH 
PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 


which no other Machine possesses, not excepting the ‘* Wheeler and Wilson,” 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


(PATENTED. OZORERIT- 


OZORERIT 


Instructions gratis. Agents wanted. 


The New and Beautiful CANDLES made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been 
introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in 


the hottest and most crowded rooms. 


They resemble in appearance the 
odour—whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Aeros, wax. 


ry whitest bleached beeswax, also in 
They will be found & great boon and 


ernament to all ASSEMBLY AND BALL-ROOMS, the intense heat and injury caused by the ure of gas to gilding 


and pictures being avoided by their use. 
sizes, Is, 34. per lb. 


Their great bardne-s adapts them for all Climates, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others 


To be had in all 
The Patentees, 


J. OG, and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any 
inquiry as to the nearest Agency where these wonderful Oandles can be obtained. 


——————————— 


journey, and are expected to land on the dth inst., 
when Carter will be proceeded against by his 
creditors. 

DeaTH FROM Over-Eatinc.—On Wednesday 
afternoon Mr. Bedford held an inquest at the 
board-room, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, on 
the body of Mrs. Mary Ann Dunnett, aged forty- 
two. The deceased, who was a single woman, 
had for many years carried on an extensive dairy 
business in Davies-street, Berkeley-square, sup- 
plying the Royal family and a number of the 
nobility and gentry with milk and cream. Mrs, 
Willis said she had been living with the deceased 
for some time past. They occupied the same bed- 
room. On Sunday last, at nine o'clock, they par- 
took of supper, and shortly after ten o’clock she 
went to bed, leaving deceased alone in the par- 
lour. She awoke about three o'clock in the morning, 
and finding the deceased was not in bed she be- 
came alarmed and went downstairs to look for her. 
On going into the passage she saw the body of the 
deceased lying on the kitchen-stairs, her head 
downwards. On attempting to raise the deceased 
she found she was dead, She at once sent for Dr. 
Bloxam, who made a post-mortem examination, 
Death had arisen from syncope accelerated by 
taking an excessive quantity of food. A verdict 
in accordance with the medical evidence was 


returned, 
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A B R I E L’S 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and by the ufacturers, 
“Me Gabriel, Dentists (Establi 
64, Ludgate-hill, City; and “4, Harley 


It is deservedly pronounced 
the most certain remedy. 


M‘MASTERS’S 
UNIVERSAL 
HAIR RESTORER, 
fragrant, simple, and stainless, 
restores the hair to a 


luxuriant growth, and effee- 
tually restores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in bottles, 3s. cach. 


LEA AND PERRINS. 
The ** WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘*The only 
Good Sauce,”’ 
improves the Appetite and aids Digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 

sk for Lea and Perrins’s Sauce. 

Beware of Imitations, and see the names 

of Lea and Perrins on all bottles and 
labels. 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
LONDON 3 

and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


DYSPEPTICS. 


Agents: 


mW oO) 


By reason of the great benefit derived from the use of 


N, CAMOMILE, AND 


TWINBERE 
‘ 


the most diffident have testified to t 
cal men of the highest standing recc 
of Indigestion and Liver Complaints. Soild by all Chemists, in 
boxes, at Is, 14d., 2s, Od., 4s. Gd., 11s., ivzis. Prepared only by 
Twinberrow and Son, Chemists to the Queen, 
80, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


reat value, and medi- 
amend their use in cases 


. r ‘ 
NDIGESTION.—“‘‘ Berkeley, Sept. 3, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—I feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my 
gratitude forthe great benefit I have derived from taking 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 

“For a length of time I suffered excruciating pain from 
indigestion and wind in the etormach, having tried nearly 
every remedy without deriving any benelitat all; but after 
taking two Bottles of your valuable Pills, I was quite restored 
to my usual state of health. 

“ Please give this publicity, for the benefit of those who 
may thus be afflicted. 

“TI am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
“ Hewry ALLrass, 

“To the Proprietors of Norton's Camomile Piils.”” 


Gout or RHEUMATISM 
is quickly Relieved, 


and Cured in a tew days, 
by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’s GOUT and RHEUMATLO PILLS 
Th equire no restraintot diet 
vir ase, 


or confinement durin 
and are certain 
prevent the disease « 
any vital part. 


acking 


ALF A MILLION has been Paid 
by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘6 
Compensation 


for Accidents of all Kinds. 
An Annaal Payment of £5 to £6 58 
insures 
£1000 at Death 
and an Allowance at the Rate of 
£6 per Week for [njary. 
Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Regent-street. 
Witiiam J. Vian, 
Secretary. 


DV1CE 'TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
sick child suffering with the pain of cut- 
to a Chemist and get a Bottle of Mrs. 
UP. It will relieve the poor 
sctly harmless; it preduces 
i the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awak as abutton.”’ It is very pleasant 
to take; it soothes the child, it softens the gums, allays all pain, 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
remedy for dysentery and diarrhwa, whether arising from teetn- 


ing or other causes. 
Sola by ail Medicine-Venders, at 1s. 1d per Bottle. 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, 
entirely Cured, withont Mercury, by 
' y all Chemists 
at Is, ljd., 2s. 9d, and 4s. Od. a Box, 


atural quiet sle 


Bue and INDIGESTION, WIND, 
Di. KIN 


Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PLLLS. 
Sol 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


AKER and CRISP’S NEW FABRI 


, 
all the New Colours, all the New Styles, all the New 


Pattorns sont potty 
eee NV ool and Silk Serges, 78. 11d, to 208. 6d. 
— and OB ET Silk Repp, 10s. 6d. to 208, 6d. 
eee Very be. Sills Repp . bd. 
me — m? omies and Satin Cloths, 10s. 9d. to 258. 
oe “ntinin and Fancy Dresses, 5s. 11d. to 218. 
nee ene nd Habit Cloths, 12s. 6d. to 218. 


BAKE {CRISPS ‘ 
oe Munrench Merinoes and Cashmeres, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
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REAKFAST.—EPPS’S 

The “ Civil Service Gazette” remarks :—"* I 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern t} 
digestion and nutriti 


COCOA 


sy a thor 
n, and by a careful application. th 


sroperties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
Predktast tables with a delicately-flavoure Devern Ltt Met 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” cf 11 


E P P 8’S CO CO - 


a 


G,BATEFUL—COMFORTI G. 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. el 
MYERRY-CORD SILK POPLIN. | 
A perfectly New Series of Rich Shades in Violet, 
Blue, Grey, Brown, Grenat, Drab, &. 
This very elegant Fabric, in all the above Colours, 
85s. to 45s. the Dress. 
PETER ROBLNSON, 106 to 108, Oxford-street. 


SIX COLOURED PLATEs. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, The 


LLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
FOR 1871, 
oon ing > se 
SIX COLOUE , prerd RES 
emblematic 0 : 3 
ENGLAND, 8COTLA Db, AND ape AND. - 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Proces 
from Paintings by ¥. Bromley, A, Hunt, J. Proctor, and T, 
Sulman; 
TWELVE LANGE PORTRAITS 
of the Soe 
KING OF PRUSSIA, NAPOLEON TIT 
a » Leading Generals in the Franco-German War, 
Aone Diagrams. of Remarkable Phenomena, with 
ixplanatory Notes ; a ed 
TWELVE ILI TRATIONS OF SPORTING DOGS, 
by 5. Carter, as Headings to the Calendar ; 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
her Majesty's Ministers 


Lists of Public Offices aud Officers ; 
Bankers; Law and University ‘Terms; 


Fixed and Movable 
7 ny 1 crsaries, Acts of Parliament passed during the 
potivalts Ieto; Reven I xpenditure ; Obituary of Emi- 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
‘ww >eanra 
HEAP and USEFUL DRESSES. 
Yow ready, a complete Collection of 
New Fabrics, 10s. 6d. to the Dress. 
PETER RUBLNSON, 106 to 108, Oxford-street. 


EP? ss o6@ C0 6 & 


> on 

REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCoA 

The very agreeable character of this preparation i : 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply with be 

water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled 0 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, | nd 


London and Coutill Cords, 108, 6d. to 298. 6d. 


FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
\ ATERPROOF ‘FRINGED’ TWEEDS, 


Cloths, Cashmeres, and Serges, 
adapted tor Shaw! and Costume c nplete. 
‘rom 2ls. to ds. the Dress. Patterns tree. 
PETER KOBINSON, 106 to 108, Oxtord-street, 


Honeycomb Costume Cloths 


JELVETEENS EXTRAORDINARY. 


sssion of ISTO; Revenue y : a" zs . = y yr . : rm as : 
bent Per Christian 1 and Mohammedan bs seo yA MILY MOURNING, Our Patent Moleskin-Finish Velyeteems are DOW Ty und Co. are also the preparers of Epps's Gl) ceri « 4 
Tables ot Stamps, ad Governor her with @ lorge made up and trimmed in the most correst taste, may be realy ileal free, from 178. 6d. Full Dress. for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, 


High Water; Post-Office Begaleteias : iY 

eunt of ful and valuable infurmatic hi } 
the ast twenty three years made the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK the most acceptable and elegant companion te 
the library or drawing room table; whilst it is universally 
acknowledged to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever 


" shed, tern ER a 
Pate iuprecedeuted demand forthe ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates the Proprietor to stil 
ster exertions to secure for this Almanack # rm ption a 

irable as that which has hitherto placed its circulation 
donly to that of the * I nstrated London News. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAC K is inclosed in 


Wer, printed in Colonrs by the same process is the 


obtained at the most reasonable prices 
; at PETER KOBINSON'S 
Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
England (with Dressmaker, it desired), upon receipt of letter, 
order, or telegram; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Illus- 
trations, to all parts of the world. ° 
The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
2, Regent-street, London. 
nomical Mourning Warehouse in Europe, 
STER ROBINS( . 


BAKEK and CKIS?, 19s, Kegent-street. 
YONS VELVETS.—A Bankrupt’s Stock 
now Selling. Richest Lyons Velvet, from 4s. Sd. 


lus, 6d. per yard. Ene 
te 10s terns free—BAKER and CRISP'S. 


AKER and CRISP’S P 
FANCY SILKS.—Striped, Checked, and } , 7 5s. Od. 
Corded, Patterns tre ois oe o. oe } 298. 6d. to Bis. Od 
nt-street. 


, Which has during 


1 00 TO WHOEV MAY PROVE TH\?Y 
EY MAYAR’S SEMOLINA, which 
has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great fy) 

bitions, is not superior and far more nutritious than Tap * 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recomme ae 
the Medical Profession tor intants and Luvalids; also 1 

equalled for Puddings, Custards, Blancimanges, &c!— s. rane 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndeulers, &c., at Sixpence per} ound, ¥ 


“-OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


The value of 421b. of Batchers’ Meat tor ss, i; 


oy 
ted hy 


255 to 


The largest & most 


are 


los, Ki 


3 oe [OLD LINEN, LONGCLOTHS, 


at Sheetings, Glass-Cloths, Huckabacks, Towelings 


an z and pleasin — : ; ; 
Bix Conovurep PLaves, and forms a charming and pleasing , 4 . apa pe WHITEHEAD'S PURE NUTRITIOUS CON( 
7: FOO! ile. jits, Counuterpanes, and all plain Family * ‘ ‘ > Path CONCENTRATED 
ornament to the drawing-ravt tat) LONDON ALMANACK Drapery we sellat asiall advance ou Mauu | AKER and CRISP’S : ESSENCE OF BEEF, : 
pee eee the Office the Inpestearep Lonpon News, facturers’ Prices; and, goods of this description 1 bay ates ike bed bcd orale. 6d, to 63s, Od, | Which makes the ne f ed apreny Beef Tea. 
is published a om 8, eing DO: ery ches su favourable n chenue, anc gured dilks. Pa As . vy eminent Medical 3} dole wes the yi 
1 a Strand, aad svld by all Bookselle rsand Newsagents. being now very cheap, it is a favourable time t 1eue a gurec Ios, Regent-st , Mca Teall Warelion in des from eh 1 
ae All- Wool Coloured Flannel ) apes : a =  COPLAND and ©O,, | 
Now ready, price 10s., Shirtings, tine scotch Saxony is Oise al I AKER and CRISP’S rose ard Blackwell, and I 
VOL. XVI. of z Flaunels, Viole Ppexony £ au aca EVENING SLLKS.— White, Pink,) : sn et — 2 — 
MYU“E ILLUSTRATED TIMES. Piva Bue Wale: paxons’\ Cheap Lut. [Sky y. Dove, Amber, &c.; and White -33s, 0d. to 63s. Od IGESLIVE PANCREATIC COCO, 
L : (New Series.) Mexty Blankets, Geslld:, Gadidsy-and’ 74,210) PoTen ne = wy SUKS ete eae pepe nhc Y Prepared tor suiferers trom 
Se D was Fo Y pe "OD 1 . NDIGks TION, DEBILILY, and PLLMONA 
» anata: ae Gras al : han, W.C. he Se tape. ite. Od: taiise 00; ZAKER and CRISP'S COMPLAINTS | ; 
Caer cscs visebesinidh ptt : Ares FAPANI Nn Stri i ivi Lutritions ed i pads 
——————_—_———— 2 : SRY GLAVE Wholesale and Retail Draper Shot, Figured, Checked, and Ch The (, 5 ant! sea) ted for the most dics ) 
New rew y, price 2s., HENRY GLAVE Wh il Draper, } a i meh 2s. 0d. to 45s. 0d, pat , ret : 
, , , S34 t . New Oxford-street, W.C, most beautiful variety tor Wedcings, Even- Bold in Tins, from Is. 6d., by all nists and Italia 
COVEKS FOR BINDING VOL XVI OF 2 welt es fipr and Gonerall Weae, MaGernuaees ase Warehousemen ; and by the Marstacturers, 
= AVORY and MOOR 


143, New Bond-strect, Lond 


AKER and CRISP’S 


BLAUK Sli KS.—Glaceés, Gros Grains, 


ee ILLUSTRATED ‘TIMES 


(New Series). 


(uear FANCY DRESSES, French 
Berges 


Roubaix Be) Bradford Wool Reps 


nL PENS, 


co Silk Reps, Scotch serges, Aberdeen Wi ‘ te Prelthed dedabey! es 
2, Catherine-street, Enamelied Alpacas, scotch Tarta », tae Lar Se ran n de Miter heat g 2 6d. to 2008. Pl GILLOT’S STE 
Strand, assortment ever offered by retail House. es pte d ie scm dil clint! Sold b 
London, | Useful Dresses at 6s. a. to 10s, id the Full Dress. | !4kes. Patterns tree. pet zal 
wi » also availed ourselves of the present SS throughout 
— - state of the tinent to purchae an lumense ELVETEENS! VELVETEENS! the World 


Stock of fine French Merinoes, for the Season, at 
Lue following extreme low pri 
1. 


I. of 


Black and Coloured Silk Velveteens, Patent Moleskin 


The Index to Vol. X 
Finish, equal in appea e to the Kichest Velvet. 


QM MeL’ BRIGHTON BRANCH, 


mMyilk ILLUSTRA TED TIMES, First price Be: & 1. a yard, hes ones 4 
(New Series) Second price .. .. 1s. 64d. a yard, Magnificent Veviotw. fr 7s. Od. Full Dress. NOW OPEN, 76, King's-read. 
Price One Penn third price... .. 18, Ligd. a yard. Patterns free. PERFUMERY, SOAPS, BOMADES, FANS, J, 
‘emiums to Purch 


Pears parce 


HENRY GLAVE si te 
MOURNING DEPARIMEN 
M 


may be obtained by order through aut Booksellers and News- 
or will be forwarded post-free by the Publisher 

x) on receipt of three half vence in stamps, 

, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Rimmel, Perfume id; 
28, Regen t-street ; and it, London; 
and 6, King's-road, Brighton, 


vhd. a yard, 
betrret, WLC. 


\ 


J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY 'TOOTH 
e 


beg to aunmouuce the 
Warehouses, containing 


pei tt alate eee ra an wrwuds of Forty Thousand Square Feet _o1 PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, give 
LLUSTRATED TIMES M pine Double Warp} — Score pone pl eer oor pry mms 

yb ! o Co te Sets ob g x iat = . _ and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
cm, Wetuiring Back Nambere to Complee woareaty bute tt Free W Merieoe ei Vf CORE and HUNTON have in stock a J JOHN GOSS EL Land CO/s EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
han by order throng 2 * p 4 great variety of DINING-KOOM SUITES ip J COLLET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended tor its 


28. 64d, 

Hanuoral Crap wud at 
Crapes, Is. lidd., 2s. 
Black Silks, Black Glacés, 
Black Cashmere Victorias, Black Gros Roya 
and every other description of Foreign Manu 
fuctured Silk being now very cheap. Patterns 


purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chem 


preferred, will be forwarded post-tree (if in print), per return 
Angel-passage, Upper Thames-street, London 


of post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
Shree nce-halfpenny for each Copy. 


sd. Alber 
liga. @ yard 
Black Gros 


Mahogany and Oak, from £15 to £0 cach Suite, 


M OOkE and HUNTON have on Show 
a upwards of Forty DRAWING-ROOM SUITES 
ch suite, 


a When you ask for 
(x LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get 


ag inferior kinds are o 
fort! be ot ovt 


. Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Three Months ++ 38. 10d, 


Varying in price trom £16 to £100 & 


\ OORE and HUNTON invite inspection 
a of their Steck of BED-ROOM FURNILURE, in 


free. 
HENRY GLAVE, Cheap Mourning Warehouse, 


634 to O87, New Oxtord-street. J betituted 


various woods and styles, prices varying trom 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR'S 


Six Months is. 7d. mEBOCTOT — ny aes 
Twelve Mc St abe: 2d: [UNDER LOTHING and BABY-LINEN £5 10s. to £150 per suite, 
(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) DEPART WENT.—Ladies’ Chemise, Is. 24d. each INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Ie ats, 1s. + is. © vackets, the best in t Th ly one 


he world, black or brown. 

that remedies the evil ¢ ts of bad dy 4s. 6d 1 14s. 
of all Perfumers and Cheanists. Wholesale, KR. HOVENDEN 
sud SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st. ; and 93 and 95, City-rd., b.C. 


Subscribers are resy 
Orders or Halfpenny 
'. Pox. 2, Catherine 


fully requested! to forward: Boss Oftes \ OORE and HUNTON have a_ Large 
i Selection of LIBRARY, HALL, OFFICE, anc 
other FURNITURE at moderate prices, 


OORE and HUNTON, CABINET- 
a MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, Paul-street 
and Worship-street, Finsbury-square, London, 
Established upwards of Forty Years. 


| ieee and SON'S various New and 


Beantifal FABRICS for Drawing, Dining Room, and 
Library. Curtains and Furniture. Carpets of every description ; 
snd interidy Decorations of all kinds. Plans taken and Esti- 
mates given free of any charge. 

Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


Is. G4d.; Washing Morning Wrap; 
Flannel Dressing-Gowns, 1s«. 9d 
Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 15s, #d., consisting 
of 7s arti 
A Compl 
ts 


Strand, London, W.C, 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 

Curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair directly it is applied. Sold 
at 3s. 6d., 58.6d.; sent free for 64 stamps. Of all Chemists. 


rary a hl : 
AIR DESTROYER—248, High Holborn, 
London, — ALEX, ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes, 
without effect to the skin, superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, 3s. 6d. Sent by return post for 54 stamps. Sold by 
all Chemists. 


Now ready, 
: mye swN WY 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ALMANACK for 1871, 
containing Twelve Incidents in the Lives of British Authors 
numerous vravings from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS; Tables of Stamps, ‘Taxes, and Licenses; Eclipses 
Remarkable Events, Postage Reculations, and # great variety of 
Useful and Interesting Information. The Trade supplied by 
G. Viekens, Angel-court (172), Strand; and H. Williams, War- 
wick-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 


EXT of KIN.—Just published, a Classified 


of Baby-Linen and Basket for 


rt 

1 and Bedding complete for ls. ; 
Trimmed Baskets, from 4s, 1d. each. 

lrimmed Bassinets. commencing at I6s, 6d, 
A Printed Pamphlet, with Prices, will be sent post-free, to any 
address. 
GLAVE'S Outfitting and Underclothing Warehouse, 

i to 37, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


\TICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS. ‘ 


: and Descriptive INDEX (ot 20,000) Names guaranteed) to | 1 Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free 31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, W. 

Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., on the new Seriatim plan.— to 52 URATIVE ELECTRICITY. — Invalids 
om 1700 to 186%, post-free 32’ stamps. — Mr. CULMER, 17 ’aul's-churchyard (corner © TING wEN : : , 
from 1700 to 1869, post-free stamps Ir. « Wate KR, 17, St. Paul’s-churchyard (corner 0! RAWING - ROOM I ENDERS, 23 gs. who (from a want of practical knowledge of the ap, li- 


Ww. 
cation of Electricity and Galvanism) have been disappointed In 


Cheapside), London, 
8 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, Lond Bright Ste 


and Ormoulu Mountings. elegant de: 
he most varied a - Stones 


wtment of Bronzec iders, Catalogue 


»btaining a cure trom the use of GALVANIC APPARATL 


THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF ) OTICE.—PATTERN —POST.—The new J t!tee “RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 366, Strand, London J 4f¢ 1nvited to, communicate directly with Mr. HARRY LOBE 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES tal tari’ is now in operation, Ladies are requeste = MRA i., Surgeon-Klectrician, from whom may be obtaine’ 
ae cious * To observe that Messrs. NICHOLSON and CO, £0 te S ILLLIAM 8. BURTON SENERAL J “ Curative Electricity,” by post 13 stamps. , 
By EDWARD NEWMAN. vurchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new re W Ul Lf GENERA® 81, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Uniform with ‘ British Moths." Nos. 1 to 7 now ready, price 
6d. euch, post-free. 
London ; W. Tweenies, 337, Strand, 


FURNISHING TRONMONGER by appc 
1 R.H. to the Prince of Wales, sends a CATAL( nat E gratis ano 
wt-paid. It contains upwards of 80 illustrations of his un- 
ivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, , Baths and Toilet Ware, 
stoves and Fenders, Iron and Brass Betsteads, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
Have it in your houses, P 
tor it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache. 


‘abrics per post 
Ladies are invit 


OLOURED SCRAPS for CHILDREN TICHOLSON’ 
‘ER 


which every pattern can be seen at a glance 
to write for patterns, 


~NEW DRESSES _ for 


One hundred, all different, all coloured.  Post-free, 2 WINTER.—Lat hroughout the United 1g , | “Marble Chimney pieces, Bedding and Bed Hangings, Sold by all Chemists ; 
stamps._JOHN JERRARD, 172, Flect-street, London, invited to write for 500 Patterns of new Dress Matericle con, | Sitchen Kanxes, Bed-room & Cabinet Furniture, and the only Maker, H. Lamplovgh, Chemist, 
wrising every novelty made for the coming winter, ‘ apeliers, Dining-room Furniture, 113, Holborn-hill, London. 
(COLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING DP, Nicholson aud Co , 41 and 52, 8t. Paul's-churchyard, rable Cite and Kettles, : tier Glasses eee = 
3 Ty, ‘Lurnery Goods, 
locks and Candelabra, | Kitchen Utenstis, &e. OUGH.—PRICE’S BENZODY 


SCREENS and SCRAP-BOOKS. Immense Stock, lax 
different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated lists post 
free to purcLasers.—JOHN JERRARD. 172, Fleet-st., London 


sy : 
A MARSEILLAISE. Arranged for the 
4 Pianoforte by GEO, F. WEST, Post-free for 24 stamps 

“Among the many pianoforte arrang its now before th 
public, ot this beautiful melody, this by Mr. West is likely t: 
find the most favour.” —Vide News of the World, 

“Mr. West's name is a sufficient guerantee for the excellenc: 
of this setting of the popular French war song.""—Vide Wo: 
cester Herald. 

“ Altogether a very stylish composition.’'—Vide Cheltenhar 
r-On 
A spirited and tasteful arrangement of this stirring march 
Vide Glasgow Daily Heraid 

“Mr, West's arrangement deserves to be pepular; it is bold 
fiery, and martial. '—Vide Bradford Observer. 

London: Published only by Rongeur Cocks and Uo., New 
Burlington-street. Order every where. 


PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 
A PENNA. ‘The Prince, who is ar 


The Great Cure i r Chronic Consumptive Cough, 
and 4! Wasting Diseases, 
Cholera \y P'ood-spitting, &c. 
Bold by Chemists, Is. 14d. 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 
London 2, Lower Seymour-street, W. 


" 
MNOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and 
_ NEURALGIA.—HODGE'S “ SOZODONTA "' is the only 
vertain Cure for Toothache (without touching the tooth), 
Headache and Neuralgia relieved immediately, To be had of 
sll Chemists, from 1s. 14d.; or inclosing 15 stamps to London 
Dépot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, 


With Lists of Prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-R 

, Oxtord-strect, Ws: 1, 14.2, 3, and 4. Newman-streete gt, & 
snd 6, Pe s-place; and 1, Newman-yard. The cost ofdeliver- 
ing goods to the m at distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. —WILLIAM 8. BURTON will alway Y- 
ake delivery at @ small fixed rate. ae ae 


REAL GENOA VELVETS of Surprising 
Brilliancy, Black, and Colours, from 2s. to 68, 6d. a yard 
*attern» free 

D. NICHOLSON and CO., & to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


D NICHOLSON and CO, 


Silkmercers to the Queen. 
tablished 1843, 
&, 51, and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


VV INTER DRESSES.—Z. SIMPSON and 


CO, are now offering a large parcel considerably unde 


SPECIAL IMPROVEMENTS, 

EAT BEDUCTION IN PRICE, 

SEN ING - MACHINES UNRIVALLED. 
; evar rey atitiry ae Elastic Stitch, to work by 

dor treadle, for Family Use and Manufacture *rice i 

12s.—W HIGHT and MANN, 143, Hoiborn-Bars, Londen BGs 


‘RHE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on 
EARTH. A new Parlour Pastime se 
tormations of wit and humour. Post-tree for 18 stampa: eee 
H. G. CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, 


§ ‘HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 


WwW 
0 MORE MEDICINE. 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

which eradicates Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 

sumption, Debility, sleeplessness, Constipation, Fiatulency, 

vhlegm, Low Spirits, Diarrhoea, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and 

Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Complaints. 

Cure No, 68,413: ‘' Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 


rice. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


| LANKETS and FLANNELS. 

Z. SIMPSON and COMPANY 
ite the attention of heads of families, hotel prop $, and 
thors. to their large st ck at the k proprietors, an 
168 late 48, 49.%). and 


edon-street, City. 


Re : : 7 : f — - ——__— ughter.— These wonderful animals go thro . 
4 x wiplished musician; bes Ju gmapoeed 8 charms ’ | NG El and TINCKLER oxtre ary evolutions daily.—The pair fA t atten ‘ cellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holi- 
Review. Sent for 24 stamps.—Durr and Stewan F 167, Regent-street. London, W ? stamps,-H.G. CLARKE and CO.,2,Garrick-st.,Covent-garden | 258 Du barry pa Oo a sed yoo sign: ; 
117, Oxtord-street. The only house in England for the exclusive Sale of OTICE,— KINAHAN 7 and 163, Willlan-street, New York. 
Genuine GENUINE IBISH POPLINS 1.—KINAHAN’S SKY ri hi sib. Se'od, 
IRISH Patterns post-tree ; Dresses, carriage-free, N : DEPOT LL WHISKY cavinaeemEaen ae 


o Also 
DU BARRY’S REVALEN''A CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
$1b., 28.; 11b., 38. 6d.; 21b,, 68.; 121b., 303, ; 24 1b., 5s. 5 
and 
DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
4lb., 28.; 11b., 4s., at all Grocers’. 


‘OPLINS. — 
Manufactory—7 and &, Eustace-street, Dublin 


£W PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


KINATIAN and CO. have KEMOV ED to their new and Bpacious 
ress, ne pis one AT TIPCOHFIELD-ST REED, Oxtord 
reet, leading from Margaret-street, Regent-stre d Marke’ 
arett, Leading from I urgaret-street, Regent-street, and Market- 
KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.—This famous and most delicious 


WV IkGINIA GABRIEL 

‘The First snow.” * Waitin 
think on thee in the night,” aud Hon 
just published. are equal trary of Miss G 
tions. Sent for 24 stamps each.—Durv 


comp: 
STewanr, 4 


Oxford-street. a por aa chthing. write a ype P gtd mellow spirit is the ve " - —— oe 
<u ax TTT ee o Ree * ee eee eee REAM OF IRISIL WHISKIES, , y whic r 
N IC iH TEEN TH A UAL WIN El] A Sur ‘ Rin man's Magazir € in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more Wholesome than 10) REMEDY for IN DIGESTION, 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by Britich at Bayswater, W f f ourne-grove, | the finest Cognac randy. Be equals 
Foreign Artists is NOW OPEN. at the FRENCH GALLERS Can be obtained all, over the kingds m,in the well-known MORSONS’ PREPAKATLIONS OF PEPSINE, 
120, Patl-mall, trom Malf-past Ten till Piveo’Clock. Aamissior Tpe . ‘~T ICE ONG ASCE I es, or in b for exportation as rec Profession. 
1s.; Catalogue, 6d. , ea — |<! RS. —E. ALLEN, Regentestreet | (omen Docks, Wrotesite Agents to M Me title Sold in bottles 
— corner of Princes-streets, Farrier and shin Mere bane Younger, and Dealers in Foreign Wit Spirit by all Pharmaceuti 
ow z ve deeeript o r the 1 " ithe My 
PIANOFORI ES.— MOORE and: MOORF | frimmings. des send for the Catdegua at Prieur: (Cat LLSUPP’S PALE and BURTON = Thomas Morson and Son, 
Let their Pianofortes on Hire tor Three Years; after | ve forwarded by post on application. pwhich wil PA DS S PALE anc BURTON ALES, 124, Southampton-row, Kussell-square, London 
which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer. Ea. 2K The above Ales are now being supplied, in the primest 


mdition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, MA‘ ; 
snd OO., 33, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C. ER, MACKLB, 


G LENFIELD ee rie 


‘Terme, trom 24 gs. per quarter. These instruments are w arrant 
and of the best manufacture, 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.0. 


“ ™ , 
Fok Twenty Years I have recommended 
Dr. LOCOUK’S WAFERS 
4s very excellent for Couglis, Colds, aud all Disorders of the 
Chest and Lungs. [take them 1m during the winter.” 
The aboy nm Mr. W. Ireland, Chemist, 


Yy ouna's GUINEA DRESSING-GOWNS 
rougl 


h 


are now kn 
hundreds 


out the world, anc 
ty the satisfactions 


ARMONTU MS.—MOORE and MOORE'S i era Twilled, Saxony STARCH. 
Kasy Terms, from . per quarter, Carriage free VOR at AL ae at very colour, all « Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry ; Cumberland, 
Illustrated Price- List post-free : ; Gf the Sanbolince teas aubstance wind her Majesty's Lanndress says that, s gold by oe ecock’s Waters 
Ware- Rooms, 104 and 105, Kishopsgate-street Within, E.C. / AMerver the reaser It is the finest Starch she ever used are sold by all Druggists, at 1s, 1jd. per box. 
. —— : . LADIES. hr n Y . nn ' - p reguire 1. Vatterr Awar led Prize Medal for its superiority. O , ae ats aa 
I ARMONIUMS, best Quality only, full becrved in copping the nace nee etane penn erarinnlelnoias (one I LLOWAY 8S OINTMENT renders the 
compass, £4 15s. ; 3 stops, £6 128 : S stops. £6 12s"; T stops Or great success bas brought forth a heet UDSONS’ DYES S — ighest and most essential service to all 
£6 lis. ; ¥ stops, £8 17s. Gd; 10 stops, £11 1x Warranted of imitators. Mrs. TG Young, 124, Oxfor: aren - Sixpence per Bottle, Sufferers from Hereditary Diseases, 
and packed tree Price Lista of all kinds of Mueionl Instrumente street, W., near Kegent-circur. spctestl| d LAVEN DE Kk aud SLAT! are now added bo the already where tie be eful poiron dis slays itself in outward 
at-free.—B. . EDWARD TROS Creat: Easte Musics —_--- - wove een ours for Dycing Ribbons ar rn les cers as Or in glan ar enlargements. 
orat =f re ireat Eastern Musica { clothing. Of Chemists every where and small articles This ointinent soon sucthes the affected. parts by 


r Warehouse, 26° echapel-road, Londo = Typo .Tary 
rated nt V = house, 208, Watt hapel-road, London. I ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS —— aa Se draw in 
ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE WATCHES w Mi aatic Mocking: ool hoe as O SHORT PERSONS.—Anyone (Male or ——————— 
are superseding all others Prize Medals—London, 1962 for varicone veina and weakness, Instructions for Measure ale) Miahing to increase in Height and Symmetry of Lonton: Frinted and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-streets 
n the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County © 


‘ ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Vall-mall, Lovtog 


Par’ 


cay ‘ 1 « remarkable physiological discover vay 
1 amnped directed envelope te Captain F.STAFK ddlese T | Y 
(0.8.), Church-terrace, Kentish Town, London Nwik zORD be phere Wid Sed vanes’ Camnaring street, = 

—S OVE ’ ie 


, 1887, Gold, from £15 158. ; Silver, £6 6s. 
68, Cornhil ; 230, Kegent-street; and 76, Strand. 


